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PRISON. 
The moments like small stinging peb- 
bles fall 
Upon the soul, hurting it, one by one, 
Slow and monotonous. On the blank 
wall 
The sick beams glimmer of a joyless 
sun 
Which speaks of no glad, free, trium- 
phant skies, 
Nor morning, but of hard, perpetual 
noon,— 
Such noon as broods above a shadow- 
less street 
Made up of noise and squalor, dust 
and flies; 
Only here there is no sound of human 
feet, 
But a dead silence—silence with no 
boon 
Of sleep or quiet; a most thrice-accursed 
Silence, which leaves the spirit free to 
move 
In horror, loneliness, hunger and thirst, 
Through a world naked of all human 
love, 
Bare as a whitewashed wall, a cruel, 
white, 
Shadowless world—with nothing left 
therein 
Save justice looking neither to left nor 
right, 
And one man overtaken by his sin. 
Margaret Sackville. 


A FLEMISH VILLAGE, 


Gone is the spire that slept for centuries, 

Whose image in the water, calm, and low 

Was mingled with the lilies green and 
snow, 

And lost itself in river mysteries. 

The church lies broken near the fallen 
spire; 

For here, among these old and human 
things, 

Death swept along the street with feet 
of fire, 

And went upon his way with moaning 
wings. 

Above the cluster of these homes for- 
lorn, 


Prison—The Sleeve. 


Where giant fleeces of the shells are 
rolled, 

O’er pavements by the kneeling herds- 
men worn, 

The wounded saints look out to see their 
fold. 


And silence follows fast, no evening 
peace, . 

But leaden stillness, when the thunder 
wanes, 

Haunting the slender branches of the 
trees, 

And settling low upon the listless plains, 

H. A. 
‘The Spectator. 


THE BOOK. 


The guns had ceased, the new sun blest 
the earth. 

Into my heart there stole a sense of ease 

Soft as the summer wind through sum- 
mer trees 

That brings a thousand airy scents to 
birth. 

I took my Book that tells of pure Love’s 
worth, 

St. John, historian of mysteries, 

And read that tale illumined by degrees 

Written in tears of men for angels’ 
mirth; 

Of sisters twain who mourned a brother 
dead; 

Of Martha grave, who went her Lord to 
meet, 

Of Him, who wept, then raised his friend 
from tomb; 

Of Him a guest at a white table spread, 

And Mary’s tears prophetic at His feet, 

And of her incense filling all the room. 

H. B. (R. A. M. C.). 


At the Front. 
The Saturday Review. 


THE SLEEVE. 


Would that my sleeve were long and 
wide enough 

To cover all,the sky, and shelter thus 

The fair Spring blossoms from the 


scattering wind! 
From the Japanese. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


All doubt as to what will be the dom- 
inating issue in the presidential election 
of November 1916 was swept away at 
the unofficial convention of the Repub- 
lican party of the State of New York 
which was held in New York City on 
the 15th and 16th of February. At this 
State Convention a platform was adopt- 
ed pledging the Republican party to the 
defense of America and Americans 
against attack from any quarter what- 
ever, and Mr. Elihu Root made what was 
accepted as the keynote speech of the 
Republican campaign for the defeat of 
President Wilson. Mr. Root attacked 
the tariff and the Mexican policies of 
the Democratic Administration; but 
the keynote of the approaching elector- 
al campaign was sounded when he vig- 
orously condemned President Wilson’s 
failure to protest against Germany’s 
outrage on Belgium, and also the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the ‘‘ Lusitania” out- 
rage and the other submarine 6utrages 
which resulted in the loss of American 
lives. Without question Mr. Root is 
the ablest man in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party. He has held two of 
the highest offices in the gift of the party 
—those of Secretary of State and Sen- 
ator for the State of New York. He is 
the foremost statesman of the Repub- 
lican party; and in spite of his age—he 
is seventy-one—he may be nominated 
at Chicago as the Presidential candidate 
of the Republicans. 

Popularity such as was enjoyed by 
President Roosevelt, and to some degree 
by President Taft, has never been Mr. 
Root’s. His career before he went ac- 
tively and continuously into federal 
politics—his career as a corporation 
lawyer—nmilitated against his popular- 
ity. But his influence in the inner coun- 
cils of the Republican party has long 
been considerable. Certainly no man 
in the party speaks with more caution 


or with more authority; and when he 
declared in his speech in New York that 
President Wilson’s policy on the war 
must be the dominating issue of the 
campaign, both parties promptly real- 
ized that the low tariff which was 
enacted by the Democrats in 1913 and 
the policy of the President in regard to 
Mexican affairs must fall into subordi- 
nate places among the issues of the 
presidential campaign. One of the 
strongest journalistic supporters of 
President Wilson, the ‘‘New York 
Times,” wrote on the 16th of February 
1916: 

‘‘The Republicans will never win the 
campaign on the issues of protection 
and Huerta. But when Mr. Root took 
up the things the Administration has 
done or left undone, or has not succeed- 
ed in doing, in respect to the grave and 
urgent questions forced upon us by 
the European war, he placed himself 
boldly upon the battleground where the 
fighting of the campaign is to be done. 
In this choice of the party position he. 
displayed the highest skill of statesman- 
ship and of politics—he did not seek to 
make an issue for the Republicans, he 
chose an issue that is already made in 
the hearts of the people.” 

At an earlier stage there had been a 
development of much significance in 
regard to the outlook for the Repub- 
licans at the election in November, 
which makes it probable—indeed al- 
most certain—that there will be an end 
to the division in the Republican party. 

As the elections of 1912 made plain, 
the Republicans can have no hope of 
success so long as there is in existence a 
well-organized and persistent third 
party, led by Mr. Roosevelt, that can 
poll over four million votes at a presi- 
dential election. The action of the 
Progressives—whether they nominate 
their own presidential candidate or 
throw in their lot with the fortunes of 
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the candidate of the Republican party 
—must be of the utmost importance 
in the electoral campaign. Their de- 
cision will come in June, when they 
will hold their national convention in 
Chicago during the same week as the 
Republican Convention is held in the 
same city. It was on the 11th of Janu- 
ary of the present year that the Com- 
mittee of the Progressive party made 
this very significant arrangement for 
synchronizing the national convention 
with that of the Republicans. At the 
same meeting the Committee, after 
drawing up a declaration of Progressive 
principles in which were re-endorsed 
most of the principles of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s platform of 1912, turned to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policy on the war and 
condemned it, not indeed with quite so 
much detail but in terms quite as strong 
as those subsequently used by Mr. Root 
at the New York convention of the Re- 
publican party. The pronouncement 
of the Progressive National Committee 
on the war reads as follows: 


“President Wilson’s Administration 
has repudiated the faith of our fore- 
fathers, which made the American flag 
the sufficient protection of an American 
citizen around the world. It has suf- 
fered American men, women, and 
children to be slaughtered in Mexico 
and on the high seas, American property 
to be destroyed, and American liberty 
to travel and trade to be subject to the 
arbitrary and lawless coercion of foreign 
belligerents. It has stood by while the 
law of nations disappeared from the 
earth without adequate protest or 
effective resistance. It, first among 
American Administrations, has shown 
the supine spirit, whose sure conse- 
quence is the contempt of the world. 

“Our people are becoming impatient 
of leaders who hold that comfort, 
prosperity, and material welfare are 
above honor, self-sacrifice, and patriot- 
ism. We need a re-awakening of older 
Americanism, of our belief in those 
things that our country and our flag 
stand for. Our people are seeking 
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leadership—leadership of the highest 
order and most courageous character: 
leadership that will draft to itself, for the 
country’s benefit, the unselfish and pa- 
triotic services of its ablest citizens. They 
are demanding that principles and 
policies shall be proclaimed and carried 
out by a man who has the wisdom to 
formulate them and the manhood to 
fight for them.’’ 


With this declaration there went the 
statement that the national convention 
of the Progressive party had been called 
to meet in the same city and at the same 
time as the national convention of the 
Republican party. 

‘‘We take this action,” the Com- 
mittee continued, “believing that the 
surest way to secure for our country 
the required leadership will be by 
having, if possible, both the Progressive 
and the Republican parties choose the 
same standard-bearer and the same 
principles. We are confident that the 
rank and file of the Republican party 
and the very large independent vote of 
the country will support such an effort. 

“We pledge ourselves to approach the 
consideration of the issues involved in 
such an effort without any desire to 
revive partisan bitterness. If the Re- 
publican Convention is responsive to 
the patriotic spirit that brought the 
Republican party into existence, and 
that made it dominant for half a cen- 
tury—if it meets this crisis in the spirit 
of broad patriotism that rises above 
partisanship—the effort for a common 
leadership will be successful.” 


The Progressives and the Republicans 
are now in general agreement on the 
tariff. Each demands a permanent 
Tariff Commission to make possible the 
scientific revision of the tariff on pro- 
tective lines. The Progressives in Jan- 
uary last pledged themselves to an im- 
mediate revision of such schedules of 
the tariff ‘‘as the conditions of the world 
war have made unjust, or are necessary 
for the preservation after the war of in- 
dustries newly established here, whose 
necessity the war has demonstrated. 
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The Republicans of New York, in their 
State platform condemn the Democratic 
tariff of 1913 because of its failure to 
protect American industries. ‘‘ Before 
the outbreak of the European war,’’ 
reads the tariff resolution in the New 
York State platform, ‘‘the disastrous 
effects of this tariff were already felt 
throughout the land. The war has ob- 
scured these effects. But immediately 
upon the restoration of peace they will 
be felt again with redoubled force.” 
Tariff protection was not an issue be- 
tween the Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives when the division developed 
at the Chicago Convention in 1912; and 
in the early days of the presidential 
campaign of 1916 the Progressives and 
the Republicans are practically on com- 
mon grounds as regards the tariff. Both 
parties are demanding provision by Con- 
gress for an adequate mercantile marine: 
So far the Progressives have expressed 
this demand only in general terms; while 
the Republican party, if it follows the 
lead of the New York State Convention 
on this question, will advocate the 
‘‘quick upbuilding of an American mer- 
chant marine by the methods which 
have given us industrial independence 
and without the economic waste and the 
international embarrassments of gov- 
ernment ownership, direct or indirect.”’ 
Both parties also demand prepared- 
ness. The Progressives, insisting that 
‘international law is humanity’s final 
safeguard and civilization’s last bul- 
wark,” urge ‘“‘complete preparedness, 
not merely in military armament, but 
preparedness that will mobilize our 
economic resources—agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and financial.’’ The Republican 
resolution on this question passed by 
the New York State Convention is 
identical with that of the Progressives. 
‘‘We advocate,” it reads, ‘‘complete 
preparedness for the common defense— 
economic, industrial, and financial as 
well as military.” Both parties are 
agreed too in condemnation of Presi- 
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dent Wilson’s policy in Mexico and his 
policy as regards the great war. Since 
1912 the Republican National Com- 
mittee has eliminated from the national 
convention the long-existing scandal of 
the gross over-representation of the 
southern States, which never by any 
chance: help to swell the total of Re- 
publican votes in the electoral college— 
a scandal of which the Progressives 
bitterly complained when they broke 
away from the Republican National 
Convention four years ago. There re- 
mains today little to keep the Progress- 
ives and the Republicans longer apart, 
and much in conditions arising out of 
the war to bring about a re-union for 
the campaign that will precede the presi- 
dential election in November. 

To observers of contemporary Amer- 
ican politics and in particular to those 
who have followed the history of the 
Progressive party since it brought 
about the defeat of Mr. Taft in 1912, 
there is not much ambiguity in the dec- 
laration of the Committee of that party 
that the American people are seeking 
leadership—that they are demanding 
that ‘‘principles and policies shall be 
proclaimed and carried out by a man 
who has the wisdom to formulate them 
and the manhood to fight for them.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt, who called the Pro- 
gressive party into existence and whose 
personality largely accounted for the 
four million votes polled by the Pro- 
gressives in 1912, was not at the meeting 
on the 11th of January from which the 
new declaration of Progressive principles 
was made. Unlike President Wilson, 
Mr. Roosevelt is not as yet formally and 
officially a presidential candidate, al- 
though under the primary laws of sev- 
eral of the States—laws which govern 
the election of delegates to the national 
conventions—Mr. Roosevelt has had an 
equal opportunity for announcing his 
candidature and making it official. But 
he is just as much the leader of the Pro- 
gressive party today, and just as much 
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its one commanding personality, as 
he was in 1912. Nobody thinks of the 
Progressive party, or of its policies and 
fortunes, without thinking of Mr. Roose- 
velt and the amazing rally to his call 
of four years ago. No one conceives 
that the onslaught on President Wilson’s 
policy in regard to Belgium, and on the 
action of the President as regards Ger- 
many’s methods of submarine warfare, 
made by the Committee of the Progres- 
sive party, was other than the view of 
Mr. Roosevelt. The declaration of the 
Progressive National Committee against 
President Wilson’s conciliatory attitude 
towards Germany is, in fact, an epi- 
tome of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches on 
questions arising out of the war. 

It is unnecessary to recall the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt was the first Amer- 
ican statesman to condemn President 
Wilson’s failure to protest against the 
invasion of Belgium. His equally vig- 
orous condemnation of the President’s 
handling of the ‘‘ Lusitania” outrage he 
has often repeated—sometimes in one 
form, sometimes in another, but always 
to the same effect. Mr. Roosevelt sailed 
for a six weeks’ vacation in the West 
Indies the week before Mr. Root for- 
mulated his attack on President Wilson’s 
policy—an attack quite as strong as 
any that had been made up to that time 
by Mr. Roosevelt. His last speech be- 
fore he sailed from New York was made 
in Philadelphia on the 30th of January— 
a speech in which “he returned again 
both to the invasion of Belgium and 
the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.” 

“For the last eighteen months, I have 
borne testimony with all my strength 
against Germany, because of its cynical 
disregard of the obligations of inter- 
national humanity, alike in its dealings 
with Belgium, in the outrages com- 
mitted on non-combatants of other 
nationalities, and in its assaults on our 
own people. It has been to our deep 
discredit as a nation that we have not 
actively and_ effectively interfered 
against this callous brutality.” 
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It was in this speech that Mr. Roose- 
velt compared President. Wilson’s di- 
plomacy over the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ outrage 
to Mr. Micawber’s method of finance. 

“Mr. Micawber’s specialty was to 
issue notes. He never honored these 
notes when they came due. His mind 
was so constituted that he felt that 
when a note became due he met it 
adequately by writing another. His 
creditors, however, did not take so 
charitable a view of the performance. 
They did not have single-track minds. 
To those acquainted with diplomatic 
history during the last year or two there 
will be no necessity of pursuing the 
analogy further.”’ 

The Progressive party, as judged from 
the utterance of its National Committee, 
has closely followed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lead on the American issues raised by 
the war; and when the Committee de- 
clared that the people of the United 
States were seeking leadership of the 
highest order and most courageous char- 
acter, and that the surest way ‘to secure 
this leadership was for the Progressives 
and Republicans to choose the same 
standard-bearer, it was in effect ex- 
pressing the hope that the division of the 
last four years would be ended by the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt both by 
the Progressive and the Republican 
parties. 

The Progressives desire a union on the 
same platform—on the same body of 
political principles—as well as on the 
same presidential candidate. It has 
been shown that much ground is now 
held in common by the Progress- 
ives and the Republicans. They agree 
in the main on the tariff. Each is com- 
mitted to a revision of the tariff enacted 
by the Democrats in 1913, a revision 
which will ensure more protection to 
American industries. They agree on 
the urgency of an American merchant 
marine. They agree in condemnation of 
President Wilson’s policy in Mexico. 
If Mr. Root’s speech at the New York 
State Convention can be accepted as 
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indicating the attitude of the Republican 
party as a whole towards Belgium and 
the submarine outrages, they are agreed 
on the dominating issue of the campaign. 
In the second week of June, when the na- 
tional conventions of the Republican 
and Progressive parties are assembled in 
Chicago, it is not probable that the plat- 
forms adopted will prevent a reunion. 
Everything will turn on the nomination 
for President made by the Republican 
party. Among the regular Republicans 
there are only two men of national prom- 
inence available as presidential candi- 
dates—Mr. Root and Justice Hughes, 
now of the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, and formerly governor of New York. 
Among the lesser possible candidates 
are Mr. James R. Mann, of: Illinois, 
leader of the Republican minority in 
the House of Representatives; Senator 


Burton, of Ohio; Mr. Myron T. Herrick, ’ 


also of Ohio, who was United States 
Ambassador at Paris during the Taft 
Administration; Mr. Charles W. Fair- 
banks, of Indiana, who was Vice-Presi- 
dent from 1905 to 1909; Senator John 
W. Weeks, of Massachusetts; Senator 
A. B. Cummins, of Iowa; Senator W. E. 
Borah, of Illinois; and Mr. H. S. Hadley, 
Governor of Missouri. 

Justice Hughes has repeatedly refused 
to allow himself to be considered as‘a 
candidate, and on the 9th of February 
he emphatically re-asserted his position. 
“‘T am,” he wrote, ‘“‘entirely out of pol- 
itics. I am totally opposed to the use of 
my name in connection with the nom- 
ination and selection or instruction of 
any delegates in my interest, either di- 
rectly or indirectly.” Justice Hughes 
was appointed to the Supreme Court by 
President Taft in 1910. He has, of 
course, been out of politics since that 
time, and nothing is known of his opin- 
ions on any of the questions that are 
at issue in the presidential election. But 
he achieved national reputation during 
the four years that he was governor of the 
State of New York—the four years im- 
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mediately preceding his appointment 
to the Supreme Court bench—and he 
was much discussed as a presidential 
possibility while he held office as gov- 
ernor. If he were willing to become a 
candidate, there is no man in the Re- 
publican party who would be so ac- 
ceptable; and with Justice Hughes as 
the candidate the support of the Pro- 
gressives would be assured, for while the 
Progressives are undoubtedly hoping 
for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, 
it is not a condition with them that only 
this nomination will bring them again 
into line with the Republicans. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, according to state- 
ments made by his associates of the 
Progressives, has declared that he will 
support any candidate who can defeat 
President Wilson. Republicans who 
hesitate to accept Mr. Roosevelt—who 
keep in mind that he caused the defeat 
of the Republican party in 1912—desire 
Justice Hughes as the candidate of their 
party. They did not abandon hope even 
after the letter of the 9th of February. 
They were willing to admit that Justice 
Hughes was not a candidate, but insist- 
ed that while a man might not be a 
candidate he still might accept a nom- 
ination tendered with unanimity by the 
national convention. Unless Justice 
Hughes should assert that under no 
circumstances will he accept the nom- 
ination, his name will be canvassed as 
a presidential possibility until the con- 
vention assembles at Chicago in June. 
It will also appear in the ballotings in 
the convention. But a seat in the United 
States Supreme Court is usually the 
highest ambition of great American 
lawyers intent on public service, and no 
judge of this court ever left that bench 
to accept a presidential nomination. It 
is therefore difficult to believe that Jus- 
tice Hughes will create a precedent. 
Mr. Root has never enjoyed wide 
popularity such as attached to Justice 
Hughes during his four years as gover- 
nor of New York State. He ranks high 
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among Secretaries of State since the 
Civil War—nearly as high as the late 
Mr. Hay; and he was of much impor- 
tance and weight as Senator from New 
York. He is today very influential in 
the Republican party, as witness the 
opportunity that was afforded him in 
the New York State Convention of de- 
termining the lines on which the Re- 
publican party is going into the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Despite his age, Mr. Root’s name will 
be submitted to the convention. Three 
of the four delegates-at-large presented 
for election at the primaries by the New 
York Republican State Convention are 
supporters of Mr. Root. The fourth 
—Governor Whitman—at the time of 
the convention professed to support the 
nomination of Justice Hughes. Mr. 
William Barnes, long prominent as a 
boss of the Republican party in New 
York State, is the most active and in- 
fluential partisan of Mr. Root, and he 
will be able to bring about the election 
of a considerable number of delegates 
from the State of New York who will 
vote for Mr. Root’s nomination at the 
Chicago Convention. 

There is a political feud of nearly four 
years’ standing between Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Barnes—a feud that came into 
court in 1915, when Mr. Barnes was un- 
successful in an action for libel that he 
had brought against Mr. Roosevelt. 
At the Chicago Convention in 1912 the 
Progressives were also sharply at issue 
with Mr. Root; and there is consequent- 
ly little likelihood that the nomination 
of Mr. Root would be acceptable to the 
Progressives, or would result in the Pro- 
gressives and Republicans going into 
the election with the same candidate 
and the same platform. At Chicago 
the Republicans will have to face not 
only the fact that the Progressives will 
be in convention there, and ready to 
nominate a presidential candidate if 
the Republican nomination is not ac- 
ceptable to them. They will also have 
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to face a strong conviction within their 
own party that the presidential election 
this year should see an end to the 
division that gave rise to the Pro- 
gressive party, and also a strong feeling 
in favor of the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt by the Republicans. This 
feeling is particularly pronounced with 
those Republicans who are in sympathy 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s outspoken utter- 
ances in condemnation of President 
Wilson’s failure to protest against the 
invasion of Belgium, and his diplomacy 
in connection with the submarine out- 
rages. 

There will be 998 delegates to the 
Republican National Convention. Sixty 
per cent of them will be chosen by the 
new method of election at primaries— 
namely, the elections in the States at 
which the members of each party vote by 
ballot for their own delegates. The 
remaining forty per cent will be elected 
according to the older method at 
Congressional district and State con- 
ventions. When the New York State 
Convention was held the election of 
delegates had scarcely begun. Some 
of the elections do not come until 
within a few weeks of the national con- 
vention. Until most of them are over 
it is not possible to gauge the strength 
of the movement within the Republican 
party for the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt. One of the first manifestations 
of the movement in the preliminaries 
of the campaign was in Michigan in the 
early days of January. Had Mr. 
Roosevelt been willing his name would 
have been submitted at Republican 
primary elections in that State. He 
withheld his consent on the ground that 
he was not a candidate; but on the day 
that he left New York for his vacation 
in the West Indies—the 11th of Feb- 
ruary—there was a significant demon- 
stration in favor of his nomination by 
four prominent Massachusetts politicians 
who were then candidates for election as 
delegates to the Republican National 
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Convention. One of these candidates 
is an ex-lieutenant governor of the 
State; the second was a candidate 
for governor last year, as the nominee 
of the Progressive party; the third is a 
Republican member of Congress; and 
the fourth a member of the State 
Senate. In announcing their candida- 
ture as delegates—in appealing to the 
Republicans of the State for support— 
these advocates of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination published a joint mani- 
festo announcing their desire to be 
elected as delegates pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt: 


“‘We are tired of vague statements and 
beating about the bush. We propose to 
go straight to the point, and giveevery- 
one a chance to know for what he is 
voting in the primaries. We do not 
want. to go unpledged. We do 
not want a convention for dark 
horses. We want Roosevelt for 
President.” 


One of these candidates was formerly 
a leading member of the Progressive 
party in Massachusetts—Progressive 
candidate for governor in 1913; and ina 
supplementary statement jointly made 
by the four candidates this fact was em- 
phasized, and it was added that ‘‘this 
coalition of former divergent elements 
of the party is expected by its Massa- 
chusetts representatives on the Roose- 
velt ticket to become general through- 
out the country.” 

On the same day that this declara- 
tion in favor of Mr. Roosevelt was 
published in Boston, three candidates 
for election as delegates from Illinois, 
in filing their petition with the Sec- 
tary of State at Springfield, intimated 
that if elected to the Republican 
National Convention Mr. Roosevelt 
would be their choice. These instances 
are quoted as indications in the early 
stages of the presidential campaign of 
the feeling of large sections of the 
Republican party in regard to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. 
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Mr. Roosevelt is the most command- 
ing personality in American political life 
today. He is the foremost American 
and the most outspoken exponent of 
Americanism. In the early months of 
the campaign he was not, as has been 
stated, a candidate; but Republicans 
and Progressives alike well know that 
he is available if both parties agree to 
nominate him. So do the Democrats; 
for when Democrats warn each other 
as Senator Newlands did on the floor of 
the Senate, that they are about to face 
a united Republican party ‘‘chastened 
by adversity and eager to persuade,” 
they have in mind a united party in 
which Mr. Roosevelt would again be a 
power. Everyone realizes, moreover, 
that Mr. Roosevelt intends to take an 
active part in the election campaign. 
The persistence of the Progressive 
party at the Congressional elections of 
1914, when the Republicans lost thirty- 
nine seats as a result of the opposition 
of the Progressives; the recent activity 
of the leaders, and the declaration of 
the committee of the party all point 
to the intention of Mr. Roosevelt to be 
in the campaign with the Progressives 
behind him. He will be the outstanding 
figure in the convention week at Chicago 
as he was at the convention in 1912: 
and the demand first voiced from Massa- 
chusetts—‘‘We want Roosevelt for 
President’’—will become the demand 
of many of the delegates to the Repub- 
lican Convention. 

Not one of the men of second rank 
whose names have been mentioned 
above as possible. Republican can- 
didates is likely to be able to command 
a majority in the convention. Times 
are too critical both for the Republican 
party and for the country to permit of 
the bringing out of a dark horse after 
the convention has assembled; and if 
Justice Hughes persists in refusing to 
allow his name to be considered, the 
convention will shoulder a great risk 
for the Republican party if by nomina- 
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ting Mr. Root it forces the Progressives 
to go into the election with a candidate 
of their own. 

There have been presidential elec- 
tions since the Civil War the results of 
which were awaited with intense in- 
terest, even with anxiety. One such 
was that of 1884, when, owing to a 
division in the Republican party over 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine, the hold 
of the Republicans on the national 
government was lost. Another was 
the election of 1896—the year of the 
free silver campaign. But in the 
years since Lincoln’s second election in 
1864 there has never been a Republican 
National Convention which was awaited 
with more widespread and intense 
interest than the convention this year 
at Chicago. 

The Democratic National Convention 
that will assemble at St. Louis on the 
14th of June—the week immediately 
following the conventions of the Re- 
publicans and the Progressives—will, 
as regards the nomination, arouse no 
such intense interest as the two Chicago 
conventions. It is an almost invariable 
rule with both political parties that a 
President can have a second nomination 
from his party if he so desires. Mr. 
Wilson desires re-nomination. He per- 
mitted his name to go on the primary 
ballots for the election of delegates to 
the St. Louis convention early in 
February—just as soon as the pre- 
liminaries to these elections began— 
thereby confirming officially an inti- 
mation given in a speech at Indiana- 
polis in January, 1915, that he was a 
candidate for re-election. This first 
intimation was soon followed by a 
significant pronouncement by Mr. 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who was President 
Wilson’s strongest competitor for the 
nomination at the Baltimore conven- 
tion in 1912. “If the President.makes 
good,”’ said Mr. Clark, ‘‘he will be re- 
nominated and elected. If he does not, 
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then the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency will not be worth the 
paper it is written on.’”’ No other 
candidate has ever been mentioned; 
and it is a foregone conclusion that at 
the Democratic National Convention 
President Wilson will be unanimously 
re-nominated. 

Interest in personalities at St. Louis 
will center on Mr. Bryan, who was 
Secretary of State in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet until he resigned, in June last 
year, rather than be a party to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s second note to Berlin 
over the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania.” 
He was afraid that the note might im- 
pel Germany to break off diplomatic 
relations with the United States, and 
thereby ‘‘create a situation out of 
which war might come without the 
intention of either side.’ In March, 
1913, when President Wilson formed 
his Cabinet, he was practically com- 
pelled to include Mr. Bryan and to 
assign to him the highest position, not 
because any man in or out of the Demo- 
cratic party had ever thought Mr. 
Bryan capable of filling the great 
office that had been held by statesmen 
like Bayard, Olney, Hay, and Root, 
but because Mr. Bryan had used his 
influence in the Baltimore convention 
to bring about Mr. Wilson’s nomination. 
It was Mr. Wilson’s misfortune that he 
was under this obligation to Mr. Bryan. 
No Secretary of State in the last thirty 
years commanded less confidence than 
Mr. Bryan; and there was satisfaction 
among Democrats as well as among 
Republicans whén, as one Democratic 
newspaper phrased it, Mr. Bryan 
“turned tail in the face of a crisis, 
and sought refuge by counseling dis- 
honor.” 

Mr. Bryan had been an outstanding 
figure at every Democratic National 
Convention since 1896. At three of 
these conventions he was nominated 
as the presidential candidate; and at 
the other two—1904 and 1912—he was 
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able greatly to influence both the 
drawing up of the platform and the 
nomination of the candidates. Mr. 
Bryan will be at the St. Louis conven- 
tion in June. It is not conceivable 
that he can create any serious opposition 
to President Wilson’s re-nomination, but 
it will then be discovered how much of a 
following he retains, after his failure 
as Secretary of State. 

At the Democratic National Con- 
vention, with President Wilson’s re- 
nomination assured, the platform will 
be all-important; for in the platform 
there must be an unhesitating endorse- 
ment of the Administration. There 
must be an endorsement of President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy and of all the 
diplomacy arising out of the war— 
policies for which the President and 
his Cabinet are responsible; as well 
as an endorsement of .the measures 
for defense that Congress will have 
passed before the present session 
comes to an end, and also of the tariff 
and currency legislation enacted in 
1913-1915. In a normal presidential 
year tariff legislation would be upper- 
most in the issues of the campaign. 
This year, unless the war is over before 
the election in November, the tariff 
will fall into a secondary place. The 
election will turn on the war and the 
issues it has raised in American politics; 
and in the platform adopted at St. 
Louis, as well as in the speech of the 
temporary chairman of the convention, 
there must be some answer to attacks 
on President Wilson’s policy in regard 
to the war, such as those made by 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root. Mr. 
Root’s speech is one of the documents 
of the campaign. No arraignment of 
the President’s policy that may 
come from any leader of the Repub- 
lican party can exceed it in authority 
or in the attention it has com- 
manded. There has already been 
one answer to it in Congress—a speech 
made by Senator Lewis on the 19th of 
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February. Other answers will be made 
in Congress; but the Democratic party 
as a whole must make answer to it at 
St. Louis, and embody this answer in 
the national platform. 

President Wilson has several times 
defended his policy as regards Mexico. 
In his speech at Indianapolis on the 
9th of January, 1915, he said: 


“T hold it as a fundamental principle 
that every people has the right to 
determine its own form of government, 
and until this recent revolution in 
Mexico, until the end of the Diaz 
regime, 80 per cent of the people of 
Mexico had never had a ‘look in’ in 
determining who should be their gover- 
nors, or what their government should 
be. Now I am for the 80 per cent. It 
is none of my business, and it is none 
of your business, how long they may 
take in determining it. It is none of 
my business, and it is none of your 
business, how they go about it. The 
country is theirs. The government is 
theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, 
and God speed them in getting it, is 
theirs. And so far as my influence 
goes, while I am President nobody 
shall interfere with them.” 


While President Wilson has fre- 
quently taken the country into his 
confidence as regards his Mexican 
policy, he has as yet offered no ex- 
planation of his failure to protest 
against the invasion of Belgium and 
no defense of his diplomatic handling of 
the ‘‘Lusitania” outrage—no answer 
to the charge made on the 11th of 
December by the American Rights 
Committee, that he had by that time 
exhausted the resources of diplomatic 
remonstrance and warning. With ne- 
gotiations still proceeding it was per- 
haps impossible for President Wilson 
to be as outspoken in regard to this 
diplomacy as he has been in connection 
with his policy towards Mexico. But 
as Mr. Root insisted in his speech in 
New York, when the President and the 
Secretary of State have taken a certain 
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line in diplomacy, and when the 
President seeks a new grant of power, as 
President Wilson is seeking at this 
election, the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, and the party which is 
responsible for them, must account for 
their use of power to the people from 
whom it came, and the people must pass 
judgment upon them. 

There must be at the St. Louis 
convention, before President Wilson is 
re-nominated, a defense of the policy 
on the war.-The policy has been 
challenged, and challenged by men who 
cannot be ignored. There are many 
indications that the defense of Mr. 
Wilson’s policy will rest on the fact 
that it has kept the United States out 
of the war. President Wilson hinted 
at this line of defense in a speech at 
Cleveland, on the 29th of January, one 
of a series of speeches that he made in 
support of his plea for a larger navy 
and a larger army, and his plan for a 
continental army that will give the 
United States a reserve of half a million 
men. In an aside in his Cleveland 
speech he said: 


“Tt is very difficult for us to hold off 
and look with cool judgment upon 
such tremendous matters. And yet we 
have held off. It has not been easy for 
the Government at Washington to 
avoid the entanglements which seem to 
beset it on every side; it has needed 
a great deal of ,watchfulness and an 
unremitting patience to do so; but all 
the while no American could fail to be 
aware that America did not wish to 
become entangled, that she wished to 
hold apart, not because she did not see 
the issues of the struggle, but because 
she thought her duties to be the duties 
of peace and of separate action.” 


Much the same line was taken by 
Senator Lewis, when in the Senate he 
answered Mr. Root: 


“We are reaching results with Ger- 
many. Here and there differences 
arise, of course, as they do in all pending 
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negotiations; but we have still main- 
tained peace. There is no war; our 
cities are not sacked; our fields are not 
withered; the dead are not heaped up 
in our streets; mothers are not shrieking 
as they see their babes bayoneted. 
Our land is at peace; women can still 
bless God that their homes are secure, 
their children happy; mankind can 
still turn to America, and appeal to it 
as the only spot in all the world where 
‘peace on earth’ prevails under law 
and under the guidance of God, sus- 
tained by the patriotism of man. 
We will continue this course; we will 
hold to our ancient tradition of peace 
with all nations; and despite the 
eminent statesmanship of these eminent 
men who misrepresent the conditions 
merely to create falsely a party issue 
before their country, America will go 
on her course of peace, justice, and 
honor.” 


Newspapers that support the Ad- 
ministration are confident that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policy will carry him 
through the election; and if the United 
States is still not directly involved when 
the Democratic National Convention 
meets in June, the likelihood is that the 
President’s policy will be endorsed 
and commended to the electors on the 
ground that it has kept the United 
States out of the war. It is impossible 
to know the feeling of the country on 
this issue. It was not tested at the 
Congressional elections in November, 
1914, when the Democrats retained a 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and added to their majority in the 
Senate. Popular support for President 
Wilson on this ground is not so vocal 
as is the condemnation of his failure to 
protest against the invasion of Belgium 
and his policy in regard to Germany’s 
ruthless methods of submarine war- 
fare. The real test of popular feeling 
cannot be made until November. 


Since the Civil War there have been 
only three Democratic successes at 
presidential elections. 


Two of these— 
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1884 and 1912—were due entirely to 
divisions within the Republican party; 
and since 1860 there have never 
been two successive Democratic ad- 
ministrations. It is now improbable 
that the Democrats will have the ad- 
vantage of a divided Republican party 
this year; but it is impossible even to 
estimate what proportion of the elec- 
tors, only loosely held to the Republican 
party, are with Mr. Root and Mr. Roose- 
velt on the issues of the war. If the 
tariff and other domestic questions are 
subordinated—if the election turns 
The Edinburgh Review. 
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solely or mainly on the issues that 
have developed out of the war—it is 
impossible to predict the result. Ameri- 
cans who feel strongly that the United 
States should be in the war are not in a 
majority even among those whose sym- 
pathies are whole-heartedly with Great 
Britain and the Allies; and it is difficult 
to make the masses of the people 
understand that a severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany over 
the ‘‘Lusitania’’ outrage need not 
necessarily have involved the United 
States in the war. 
Edward Porritt. 





- THE ANZAC 


The Anzac striding—or limping— 
down the Strand with challenging glance 
has brought Australasia actually home 
to the Mother Country. The British 
Continent in the South Seas has been, 
of course, represented in London these 
many years, permanently, and at con- 
ferences of politicians, of pressmen, and 
the like, with the timidities and discreet 
reservations of representative persons. 
But here are the Australasians, the 
men of the Bush, in London, as remark- 
able, as significant almost as the 
Dacians in the streets of another 
Imperial capital two thousand years 
ago. Easily can they be picked out 
from the native population. They 
walk the streets with a slightly obvious 
swagger. When they are awed a little 
it is a point of honor not to show it. 
When they are critical a little, it peeps 
out. Two by two, they keep one an- 
other in countenance and are fairly 
comfortable. Catch one alone and you 
may see in his eyes a hunger for a 
mate, a need for some other Anzac. 
For all his bravura air, the Anzac has 
no perfect self-confidence; and he has 
a child’s shy fear of making himself 
ridiculous by a false step. The same 
fear makes him difficult to know. He 


will often set up as a protective barrier 
against a real knowledge of him, a 
stubborn taciturnity, or a garrulous 
flow of what Australasians call ‘‘skite’’ 
and Londoners call ‘‘swank.” I am 
tempted to try and explain the Aus- 
tralian Anzac, what manner of man 
he really is and what message he brings, 
this time of war, leaving his splendid 
New Zealand comrade—also an Anzac— 
to some other pen. 

Hardly barbaroi, strangers, to the 
warring England of today, stripping for 
the ring and with rarely a regretful 
glance back at discarded beliefs that 
you’ve only to play fair to get fair— 
rushing back to a primitive Elizabethan 
Englishness which is quite Australian. 
A little while ago it was different. An 
Australian of seven years’ standing in 
London, I can confess that I have often 
felt myself a little of the barbarian in 
so smooth a comity, where people 
loved moderately and hated very 
moderately; walked always by paths; 
were somewhat ashamed of their own 
merits and suavely tolerant of others’ 
demerits; and were nervous of allowing 
patriotism to become infected with the 
sin of pride. Indeed, in moments of 
impatience, I could sympathize with 
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the spirit of those who ostracized 
Aristides because they were tired of 
his justice. At other moments I was 
penitent of this; and full of filial respect, 
arguing to myself that the British at- 
titude was, of course, the proper 
attitude for an adult nation, and that 
the Australasians were very young, and 
would learn. Now I see the British 
people renewing their lusty and tem- 
pestuous: youth to withstand the Hun; 
going back to old-fashioned beliefs 
(such as that an Englishman’s home is 
his castle and he has the right and the 
duty to fight for it), and drawing nearer 
to their children’s point of view. But 
the Anzac still stands out as the young 
of the British. 

The young of the British, not of the 
English only—though that is the master 
element of the breed. The Anzac is a 
close mixture of English, Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh colonists with practically no 
foreign taint. There is, however, a 
wild strain in the mixture. One of the 
first great tasks of Australasia was 
to take the merino sheep of Spain and 
make a new sheep of it—a task bril- 
liantly carried through. A concurrent 
task was to take black sheep from the 
British Isles and make good white 
stock out of them. The success in this 
was just as complete. The “rebels” 
of the Mother Country—Scottish crof- 
ters, Irish agrarians, English Chartists 
and poachers, mostly needed only full 
elbow-room to become useful men, 
Even for the Micawbers a land of lots 
of room was regenerative. Was it 
Charles Lamb’s quip that the early 
population of the British colonies 
should be good ‘‘because it was sent out 
by the best judges”? That was a truth 
spoken in jest. The first wild strain 
was of notable value to a new nation 
in the making. It came to Australasia 
not only from the original settlers but 
also from the rushes to the goldfields. 
And—note here the first sign that the 
Anzac people were to be dominated by 
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the English spirit and were to keep the 
law even while they forgot conventions 
—there was never a Judge Lynch in an 
Australasian mining camp. The King’s 
writ and Trial by Jury stood always. 

The Anzac starts thus with good 
blood. To carry a study of the type 
to the next stage, to note how the 
breed has been influenced by environ- 
ment, it is necessary at the outset to 
negative the idea that the Australasian 
people are engaged, to the exclusion of 
all other interests, in the task of sub- 
duing the wildnesses of their continent. 
They have done, continue to do, their 
pioneer work well, but have always kept 
some time for the arts and humanities. 
To ignore that fact is, I think, a common 
mistake, even nowadays when every 
European opera house of note has 
heard an Australasian singer or musician, 
every European salon has shown Aus- 
tralian pictures, and every great British 
publishing house has Australasians on 
its list of acceptable writers. 

“Does anybody in Australia then 
have time to read Greek?’’ I recall a 
schoolmaster’s wife in England asking 
me with surprise. 

I answered with another question: 
‘‘Who is the great Greek scholar of the 
day?” 

‘Professor Gilbert Murray.” 

‘*Well, he is an Australian.” 

It was a specious argument, for one 
swallow does not make a summer. But 
the truth—that Australasia produces 
at a high rate mental as well as phys- 
ical energy—could have been proved 
categorically. The southern British 
continent has no great leisured culti- 
vated class with inherited wealth to make 
easy the succession of one educated 
generation by another. That one fact 
excepted, it can stand any comiparison 
for mental and spiritual activity. It is 
difficult to put such a matter to the 
test of statistics. But any publishing 


house will state that pro rata of popula- 
tion, Australasia is the greatest buyer of 
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books. That is a test of consumption. 
As regards production, a rough analy- 
sis I made once of European publishers’ 
lists and academy catalogues, together 
with the records of concert halls and 
opera houses, indicated that, consider- 
ing her population, Australasia was 
doing about five times her fair pro- 
portion of the Empire’s mental and 
artistic work. 

Allow that much of this Australasian 
work is ‘“‘ young’”’—wanting in maturity. 
Its existence must still be given value 
in estimating the national type. The 
Australian is not only a pioneer wrestling 
with the wilderness. He is a creature 
of restless mental energy, keenly (per- 
haps with something of a spirit of 
vanity) eager to keep in the current of 
world thought, following closely not 
only his own politics but also British 
and international politics; a good patron 
of the arts; a fertile producer and ex- 
porter of poetasters, minor philosophers, 
scientists, writers, and artists. There 
is nothing that the Anzac, nationally, 
resents more than to be regarded as a 
mere grower of wool and wheat, a 
hewer of wood and digger of minerals. 
He aspires to share in all the things of 
life, to have ranches and cathedrals, 
books and sheep. Above all, perhaps, 
he has a passion for la haute politique. 

All this was in the blood. The “wild 
strain,” was not only of men who 
found in the old country a physical 
environment too narrow. It was part- 
ly of men who desired a wider mental 
horizon. Some very strange minor 
elements would show out in a detailed 
analysis of early Australasian immigra- 
tion—disciples of Fourier who gave 
up great possessions in England to seek 
an idealistic communism in the Anti- 
podes: recluse bookworms who thought 
they could coil closer to their volumes 
in primitive solitudes. But one ele- 
ment was strong—the political and 
economic doctrinaire; and the condi- 
tions of the new country encouraged 
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the growth of this element particularly, 
so that Australia has won quite a fame 
for political inventions (e. g. the ‘‘ Aus- 
tralian Ballot’’ and ‘‘the Torrens Land 
Title”). But the general growth of 
what may be termed a ‘“‘thinking”’ class 
was encouraged by the very isolation 
which, it would seem at first thought 
should have an opposite effect. Whilst 
other young countries lost to older and 
greater centers of population their 
young, ambitious men, Australasia’s 
Antipodean position preserved her from 
the full extent of the drain of that 
mental law of gravity which makes the 
big populations attract the men who 
aspire to work with their brains more 
than with their hands. Australasia in 
the Imperial Family Council will 
always be claiming attention not only 
as producer of wheat, wool, and well- 
knit men, but also of ideas. 

Those ideas of this young nation of 
the British, nurtured in the Australasian 
environment, would strike the England 
of two years ago as naively reactionary. 
The Anzac faced by natural elements 
which are inexorably stern to folly, 
to weakness, to indecision, but which 
are generously responsive to capable and 
dominating energy, has become morere- 
sourceful, more resolute, more cruel, more 
impatient than his British cousin. The 
men who followed the drum of Drake 
were more akin to the Australasian of 
today than, say, such electors of Wands- 
worth as would follow Sir John Simon 
to the polls. I cite two extremes, but 
the middle Englishman, neither Eliza- 
bethan nor Simonian, who made up the 
mass of the people before the war, were 
much apart from the Anzac. The lat- 
ter in his superabounding national con- 
fidence, his instinctive thought of the 
British as the Chosen People of destiny, 
his intolerance, his contempt of in- 
capacity, represents a tendency to re- 
vert to an older national type. I can 
recall a Balliol man’s comment on an 
outburst of ‘‘Australianism” before 
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him. The Australian had been rhap- 
sodic about ‘‘our Imperial destiny” 
and the like. ‘‘How ridiculously but 
how delightfully old-fashioned!’ was 
the comment. 

Australian Imperialism, in truth, 
must have had for some years past a 
fussy air to the cooler and calmer minds 
of England; though the good sense and 
good humor of the Mother Country 
rarely allowed this to be seen. When 
New South Wales insisted on lending a 
hand in the little Soudan War she 
was not snubbed. Nor was Victoria, 
pressing at the same time a still more 
unnecessary naval contingent. In the 
South African War Australian eager- 
ness to take a part was more than 
generously recognized, and when Aus- 
tralia next insisted on giving help also 
in the suppression of the Boxer Rising, 
room was patiently found for her naval 
contingent. About which an _ illus- 
trative story: When the Australian 
gunboat Protector arrived in Chinese 
waters the British admiral went on 
board to pay his compliments and was 
not stinting in praise of Australian 
military and, naval prowess. There- 
upon the Australian band is said to have 
struck up with a tune from The Belle of 
New York; 


“Of course you can never be like us.” 


It is perhaps true; certainly possible; 
for there is a touch of gay impudence in 
the Australian character which an ex- 
Governor confessed to me he loved 
‘because it was so young.” 

Always one comes back to that word 
“young.” It is, I am convinced, the 
key to an understanding of the Anzac— 
youth with its enthusiasms, rashnesses, 
faults, shynesses; youth, raw, if you 
will, but of good generous breed and 
high intentions; youth to be treated, if 
the best is to be got out of it, after the 
tradition of the Public School. 

Though so much younger in ideas, the 
Anzac as a type is much more adult 
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than the British type on the practical 
side of life. He starts work at an earlier 
age. He has sterner work to do. 
Resourcefulness was forced on the Aus- 
tralian from the first. He had to cut 
clean across all old-world conventions 
and to carve out quite a new world for 
himself. It was the deliberate opinion 
of the early settlers, founded on their 
first experiments with the soil and the 
climate, that the continent of Australia 
would never produce enough food for 
five thousand persons, and a small 
settlement could only be maintained 
amid inhospitable wastes with the aid 
of regular food ships from England. 
There was no native grain, no native 
edible fruit nor roots, no native anima] 
to provide a good meat. A land with 
no oxen, no corn, no fruit, the very 
trees and grasses of which were strange, 
the rare rivers of which seemed mostly 
to flow inland—this was no place for the 
resourceless man. It offered the su- 
preme test of the colonizing spirit. Other 
great European races had touched on 
Australian shores before the British 
came; and had left them quickly. 
“This land is full of devils,’’ one old 
map records of Australia; and forlorn, 
desolate, it must have appeared to 
civilized eyes until the Fairy Prince, 
British Colonization, came to wake its 
sleeping beauties and to bring to man’s 
use its hidden riches. The British 
colonizers were successful because they 
had not lost (though they had partly 
forgotten) the genius for adaptation. 
All the problems of Australia’s new 
conditions in time found their solutions; 
and in the search for them the Aus- 
tralian colonists developed as race 
characteristics, resource, stubbornness, 
disregard for convention. 

To illustrate Australian resouree—I 
remember a little scene at a sheep 
station, ‘‘Back of Beyond,” as the 
Australian phrase has it. To the 
squatter (i. e. proprietor) came up a 
swagman (the Australian bush-worker, 
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who, because of a nomadic disposition, 
elects to live by tramping from sheep 
station to sheep station, carrying his 
“‘swag,’’ seeking work which he keeps 
until the particular task is done and the 
mood seizes to travel again). 

“Gotter job, boss?” 

“No. Go to the store and draw 
rations.” 

That is the Australian formula to 
pass on. The swagman has an acknowl- 
edged right to draw a day’s rations to 
carry him on to the next sheep station. 
The man did not wish to take the refusal. 

“‘T wanter get going.” 

“Sorry. Full up.” 

“Down at Diddibadgery they said 
you’d have a job for me most likely. 
The boss said he’s written to you.” 

“Oh, you are Jack Sindon then. I 
was keeping a job for you. See, 
behind the store there, you'll find two 
wagons. They’ll want some fixing; 


and some of the yokes are missing. Fix 
them up and make what yokes you want 
at the blacksmith’s shop. Then back 


of the station house, about five miles 
northeast, there’s a paddock with a 
tank; a little herd of cattle run there. 
Six of the bullocks have been broken 
in to team work, pick out likely ones 
and make up two teams of eight.’ 

“All right, boss.” 

‘“‘When you have the teams ready 
you'll take stores to the out-station. 
It’s about seventeen miles out, almost 
straight ‘east. They will have some 
loading to bring back.”’ 

The man turned off to get busy. He 
was expected to be wheelwright, sub- 
duer of wild oxen to the yoke, sure 
voyager along trackless plains: and he 
would be; for that is the way of the 
Anzac of the bush. The Anzac of the 
towns is in his way almost as resource~ 
ful. He is accustomed to turn his hand 
to anything, never to sit down under a 
remediable evil, to make himself com- 
fortable under all circumstances. It is 


rare to find an Anzac, even a city man, 
Livine Ace, Vou. II, No. 90. 
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who cannot cook, build a shelter, manage 
a horse and find his way about without 
roads. 

Australasian life leads to a certain 
hardness of outlook that must seem a 
little savage to the British citizen. 
Life is prized, of course, but its loss— 
neither of one’s own nor of the other 
fellow’s—is not regarded with any 
superstitious horror. Certainly it is 
not considered the greatest evil. To go 
out with a mate and to come back 
without him and under the slightest 
suspicion of not having taken the full 
share of risk and hardship would be 
counted greater. Living close up to 
Nature (who can be very savage with 
tortures of fire and thirst and flood), 
the back-country Anzac—who sets the 
national type—must learn to be wary 
and enduring and sternly true to the 
duties of mateship. The Bedouin of 
tradition suggests the Anzac in his 
ideals of mateship and of stoicism. 
The Anzac follows the same desert 
school of chivalry in his love for his 
horse and dog and his hospitality to the 
stranger within his gates. He will 
share his last water with the animal he 
is fond of; and in the back-country the 
lonely huts of the boundary riders are 
left open to any chance caller, with a 
notice, perhaps, as to where to find the 
food stores, and to “put the treacle 
back where the ants cannot get to it.’’ 
It is, of course, a point of honor not to 
take except in case of need. 

It is not easy to understand at first 
the back-country Anzac code of ethics. 
An English parson who now, back in his 
rectory in one of the fairest counties of 
England, often looks back with a 
feeling almost of regret at his year in the 
“Back of Beyond” of Australia, tells 
me that his first impression was that 
the Anzac of the bush was cruel and 
pagan. His last impression was that 
the Anzac was generally as fine a 
Christian as any heaven for human 
beings would want. An incident of 
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this parson’s “conversion” (he related) 
was the entry into a far-back town of a 
band of five men carrying another on a 
stretcher. The six were opal miners 
with a little claim far out in the desert. 
One had been very badly mauled in an 
explosion. The others stopped their 
profitable work at once and set them- 
selves to carry him in to the nearest 
township with a hospital. The dis- 
tance was forty-five miles. On the 
road some of the party almost perished 
of thirst, but the wounded man had his 
drink always, and always the bandages 
on his crushed leg were kept moist in 
the fierce heat of the sun. One of the 
men was asked how they had managed 
to make this sacrifice. 

“Tt was better to use the water that 
way than hear him moan.” 


The rough modesty was true Anzac; . 


and just as true Anzac would it be for 
the same man to “‘skite’’ with childish 
vanity over some trifle. 

British in breed, ‘‘young British”’ in 
outlook, resourceful, ruthless a little, 
the Anzac greeted this war with joy 
rather than dismay. When Great 
Britain found that she must take up 
arms against Germany, there was 
among many in the Mother Country 
a serious searching of heart as to 
whether there could not have been some 
escape from that action; and a great 
body of opinion averse to the prosecu- 
tion of the war in any way which would 
show a desire to crush Germany. On 
all sides, nearly, there was a resolute 
effort to study as far as possible the 
viewpoint of the enemy and not to err 
against canons of good form and of fair 
play in fighting him. I am convinced 
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that, if the German had not proved 
such an unspeakable hog in warfare, 
to this day England would not be. 
whole-hearted in enmity to her. In 
Australia, on the other hand, as I have 
said, the war was greeted with joy, and 
the people rushed with delighted prompt- 
ness to clear the Germans, bag and bag- 
gage, out of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and out of the South Pacific. 
The Anzacs had made up their minds 
about the German long before the war; 
and in any case he was now the Empire’s 
enemy. There was no nice reasoning 
on fine points of ethics. Neither too 
proud to fight nor too scrupulous to 
take full advantage of his fair oppor- 
tunity, the Australian had his share of 
the German ‘‘down and out” within a 
very few weeks and was pouring out 
to Europe a stream of eager young 
fighters to take a hand there. Neither 
the trade nor the contracts of the Ger- 
mans had any more respect than their 
colonies and their ships. No rules 
were broken. The fighting was clean. 
But it was ruthless. 

If the Anzac is to have any part in 
the peace deliberations—the Canadian, 
the South African, and the Anzac 
will all expect to have a part—he may 
take up a simply dutiful attitude: the 
child has moods of that kind. But he 
is more likely to come out in all his 
honest intolerance and young candor; 
and what weight his voice will have will 
be raised against any soft dealing with 
the German, because his life has taught 
him that in fighting dangerous enemies 
the stern course is the best. It would 
break his heart almost if the German 
were allowed back to the Pacific. 

Frank Foz. 
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CHAPTER I. she had of wearing rich brocade dresses 
Miss Crawley was forty years old in the evening and handsome winter 
and looked older, because of the habit furs. Tom Beamish was fifty, and did 
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not try to conceal his age, because it 
was written in cold print in the latter 
pages of the Peerage, in company with 
many other younger sons, of whose 
births, marriages, etc., a mutilated 
record was given; and Mrs. Darling’s 
two daughters were grown up, and 
were there to prove that their mother 
must be—to state the matter in the 
usual polite manner—of a certain age. 
Mr. Macpherson was one of those men 
who are dumb in society: he was asked 
out to dinner because he was scientific 
or because men are scarce. His age and 
the color of his eyes were alike indeter- 
minate and unimportant. He was one 
of those persons who are waited on 
badly, who are frequently robbed, and 
to whom even a moderate amount of 
attention would have been as embar- 
rassing as a compliment. All the 
other persons in the book were much 
younger than these. And one was a 
Mere Chit. The younger Miss Darling 
was clever, and the elder was very 
nearly engaged to a curate. The third 
girl was Tom Beamish’s niece. 

Miss Crawley kept her figure well 
and was rich. So also was Mr. Bea- 
mish, who lived opposite her in a re- 
spectable street in Mayfair. But'Tom’s 
good dinners had worked havoc with 
his waist, and he was one of those 
gentlemen who can spread his dinner- 
napkin on one knee only. He was 
unmarried, as was also Miss Crawley. 
The two circumstances ran concurrent- 
ly, as it were, and were always associ- 
ated with each other in the minds of 
their friends, who still asked each other 
in moments of intimacy, ‘‘Why did she 
not have him?” and would have liked 
a happy ending to the old courtship. 

It was the secret of Miss Crawley’s 
life that Tom had never proposed to 
her. 

Willy Macpherson was much too 
shy ever to have proposed to anyone, 
and Mrs. Darling was unhappily mar- 
ried. She was Julia Crawley’s sister, 


’ in public. 
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and the difference in their respective 
circumstances (which was only too 
apparent) was owing to the fact that 
Mr. Darling, who was generally known 
as ‘‘that fellow Darling,” had spent all 
her money, and left her with two 
daughters and one small son in an in- 
effective house in Kensington, the rent 
of which, it was popularly supposed, 
was paid by the unmarried sister. Her 
girls were clever and well dressed, and 
people who knew how slender was Mrs. 
Darling’s purse were in the habit of 
imputing these pretty clothes to their 
aunt’s generosity. 

Miss Crawley, it was allowed, could 
well afford to do all the kind things for 
which she was conspicuous. There 
was, indeed, much to envy in the rich 
lady’s lot. Her excellent servants never 
left her; her dinners were admirable; 
she went abroad when she liked without 
letting her house. Her diamonds, which 
she kept at Coutts’ Bank and seldom 
wore, were old-fashioned but of the pur- 
est water. She had a motor car, and 
was highly respected by tradespeople 
whose bills she paid regularly and sel- 
dom disputed. 

Tom Beamish ‘‘went over” her 
accounts with her sometimes, and said 
they were much too heavy; but when 
he dined with her there were various 
extravagances which he allowed to 
pass unchallenged. He remembered 
her father’s wine, and appreciated the 
fact that a bottle of it was always 
drawn for him, and he had a nice taste 
in entrées which Miss Crawley and her 
cook respected and indulged. Tom 
always said that dinner was one of the 
few privileges that remained to men, 
and he never thought it particularly 
good form for a woman to eat heartily 
He dined with Miss Crawley 
every Wednesday as did also her sister 
and Mr. Macpherson. In old days 
they had played Whist together, and 
now they played Bridge; and it was an 
understood thing that the two gentle- 
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men were not to be later than nine 
o’clock in returning to the drawing- 
room after dinner. The drawing-room 
was handsomely furnished with satin- 
covered chairs, a few fine old pic- 
tures, and well-polished steel fenders. 
The flowers in the vases were 
always fresh, the lights burned 
properly, and there was a delightful 
sense of comfort about the house which 
her guests thoroughly appreciated. As 
a hostess Julia was popular, and ladies 
when they came to stay in the house, 
often naively expressed the opinion 
that their enjoyment was largely due to 
the fact that there were no men bother- 
ing about. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
female element of the comfortable 
establishment did not make for laxity 
of manners nor prevent a certain for- 
mality which distinguished the house; 
and the freedom which her guests en- 
joyed was principally connected with 
large quantities of luggage brought 
unrebuked, and a certain margin which 
the spinster allowed in the matter of 
leave-taking, and a not too rigid break- 
fast-hour. She herself was always punc- 
tual, and her butler would not have been 
pleased if she had not dressed every 
night for dinner. She wore her hair in 
soft but tidy curls upon her forehead, 
and it gave her a shock when one of 
her nieces said, alluding in friendly 
criticism to this fashion, ‘‘Women of 
your period nearly always wore their 
hair like that.” 

She had not before thought of her- 
self as a woman of that period. 

Nevertheless, she could remember the 
day when crinolines were worn, al- 
though, as she pointed out, it was only 
in her childhood in Scotland that she 
remembered them—and fashions linger 
long in Scotland. She thought it a lit- 
tle sad that her nieces who, after all, 
did not belong to her, should date her 
age as they did, and she had lately 
begun to allude to Mrs. Darling asa sister 
who was a good deal older than herself. 
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Mrs. Darling bore the burden of her 
years and the many calamities which 
those years had brought, with con- 
siderable bravery, not to say success. 
She was a gentle woman with a droop- 
ing graceful figure; her face was sur- 
prisingly little lined, considering her 
many cares, and in shabby clothes she 
could look distinguished. Her manner 
was so little self-assertive that no doubt 
it confirmed Mr. Darling in his belief 
that women want very little, while it 
is to be feared that, acting on this con- 
viction, he gave her nothing at all. 
They had been separated now for some 
years, and for the second time. A 
reconciliation had once taken place, 
which accounted for Mrs. Darling’s 
small son being appropriately nick- 
named the Olive Branch by his sisters. 
But troubles had followed again, and 
gentle Mrs. Darling had to watch her 
husband’s departure from a _ house 
which he declared was much too dull 
to suit him. It was the general belief 
that should he reappear she would 
recommence her patient task of waiting 
upon him, as she had ever been wont 
to do. Mr. Darling was an expensive 
person to know, as his friends could 
testify, and the toll which he levied 
from every purse within reach of him 
had deprived him of many of his 
friends, and had reduced his own 
family exchequer to a very low ebb. 
The girls were independent, fine young 
creatures, very definite in their views, 
very intelligent, and with no small 
opinion of their own merits. They did 
not approve of Bridge, and they were 
at a theatre on this Wednesday evening 
when the usual little party was gathered 
together. 

Mrs. Darling and her sister enjoyed 
their brief chat in the drawing-room 
before the gentlemen appeared. The 
two sisters were much attached to each 
other, and Julia was concerned because 
Mrs. Darling had a cold. She rang the 
bell for her maid, and requested that a 
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little shawl should be brought, in spite 
of the fact that the room with its large 
bright fire was already somewhat over- 
heated, and she produced some lozenges 
which were considered efficacious. 

**Tom seems well,” said Mrs. Darling, 
alluding to Mr. Beamish in a tone which 
subtly conveyed the fact that a certain 
proprietary interest in Mr. Beamish 
was allowed to the lady. 

‘But Tom is always well, isn’t he?”’ 
said Julia, in smiling repudiation of the 
suggestion of personal or particular 
interest in Mr. Beamish’s health. 

“*He’s getting a little fat, Julia,” 
said Mrs. Darling archly, and there was 
almost a note of flattery in the tone, as 
though she said, “Julia, you ought not 
to allow it.” 

Miss Crawley once more mutely 
put aside any tender interest in Mr. 
Beamish’s figure, as well as in his health, 
and said lightly that she supposed Tom 
ate too many good dinners. 

“Your own was excellent,” Mrs. 
Darling said. ‘How well Martin 
cooks!’’ 

Miss Crawley always sorely resented 
the fact that she was better off than her 
sister Annette, and the reference to her 
cook made her say lightly, but with 
the intention of minimizing her own 
comforts, ‘‘Martin is excellent, but her 
dishes are very limited, you know; I 
can never get her to learn a new 
thing.” 

“You order everything so well,” 
said the uncomplaining Mrs. Darling, 
‘‘and wealth has never spoiled you, 
Julia dear.” 

“Still, it isn’t fairly divided,” said 
Julia, following an old argument which 
had often been threshed out between 
them. Beyond a certain point An- 
nette refused to accept help from her 
more wealthy younger sister; when 
she had done so once or twice Mr. 
Darling had relieved her of it. 
Her two girls augmented their slender 
income with a good deal of success, one 
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by her clever pen, which she devoted to 
journalism, and the other by being 
intelligent. There seemed to be an 
enormous demand for this rare quality 
in the world, and Miss Darling had 
already taken a school-girl out to India 
to join her parents, had traveled with a 
friend in Canada, and had spent whole 
months abroad with those who believed 
that her delightful society was well 
worth the payment of even a handsome 
railway fare. 

“Tt is just going to strike nine,” 
said Miss Crawley, lighting the candles 
on the Bridge table, and at the same 
moment her two guests came upstairs 
from the dining-room, and showed a 
flattering desire to begin the game of 
cards as soon as possible. The Wed- 
nesday evenings were enjoyed by them 
all; but where Mr. Beamish was con- 
cerned, it being well known that he 
might dine out every night if he liked, 
his presence was always held to be 
something of a compliment. Nothing 
was ever allowed by him to interfere 
with the Wednesday evenings (in spite 
of his popularity); whereas it was well 
known that Mr. Macpherson seldom 
dined out except on Wednesdays. 
Mrs. Darling was always welcome at 
her sister’s house; but she lived a great 
way off, and it was common for her to 
say affectionately, ‘If it were not for 
these Wednesdays, Julia, I don’t know 
when we should meet.” 

All four friends were so nearly of an 
age that they were unaware that they 
were no longer quite young, although 
they sometimes alluded to the fact as 
one alludes to other poor jokes which 
Nature plays and which it is more 
dignified to accept smilingly. 

“Shall we cut for partners?” said 
Mr. Beamish, rubbing his hands to- 
gether in delighted anticipation of the 
game. 

“Oh no, you had far better let us do 
as we did last time, and let me play 
with Miss Crawley,’ said Willie Mac- 
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pherson, with his well-known inop- 
portunity. 

Mrs. Darling thought the arrange- 
ment was a mistake. She was always, 
in her own mind, giving her sister and 
Mr. Beamish a chance of being with 
each other, or of drawing as partners, 
or of conversing undisturbed together. 
She was one of those who never tired of 
helping forward the old courtship. 

‘‘But really I think that is the best 
arrangement,’ said Julia, shyly dis- 
regarding her sister’s assistance. 

She and Tom Beamish were excellent 
players. Mrs. Darling was a fair per- 
former, but was apt to forget her 
partner’s original lead, and Mr. William 
Macpherson was far too clever to play 
well. He spent all his days in a science 
laboratory, and used to come out of it 
blinking at the world, and hopelessly 
incapable of conveying his accumulated 
knowledge to anyone init. In an inner- 
most circle of scientific men he reigned 
supreme, but his play at Bridge was 
singularly misleading, and he invariably 
had to look at the printed regulations 
at the back of the Bridge markers in 
order to determine how much he ought 
to score. 

Julia always looked particularly hand- 
some when she was playing cards. 
The little frown of concentration which 
she wore gave a note of intelligence to 
her high forehead with its well-arranged 
curls, and her eyes took a larger look 
from the flame of the candles. Mrs. 
Darling, whose admiration for her was 
complete, used to wonder on these 
occasions why Mr. Tom Beamish did 
not immediately succumb to her charms. 
But although this eventuality had not 
actually happened, his behavior was 
always gallant and attentive to his 
hostess, and his admiration for her was 
as genuine as was Mrs. Darling’s. 
Julia used to wear her best dresses on 
Wednesday evenings, although the 
parties were so small, and Tom loved to 
take a little piece in his fingers, as 
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though to feel the texture of the stuff, 
and say delightedly, ‘‘That’s a very 
charming dress you are wearing, Julia, 
if you will allow me to say so.” 

Mrs. Darling herself looked very 
pretty tonight. Her cold had brought 
a flush to her cheeks, and she flung the 
white shawl which had been brought 
to her over the back of her chair, 
making a snowy background which 
was very becoming. 

Tom Beamish remembered them as 
the ‘‘two beautiful Miss Crawleys,’’ 
and was very proud of them. 

He won, as he always did at cards, 
and when a return rubber was pro- 
posed Miss Crawley, who was in a 
sportive mood tonight, tried to change 
her luck in the game by turning round 
her high-backed chair. She was so 
little superstitious, and withal so little 
eager about the result of the game, that 
her pretense at courting luck had a 
pretty air of stageland about it, such 
as a@ woman as unaffected as Miss 
Crawley might well be permitted to 
indulge in. 

Mrs. Darling protested that there was 
no time for another game. ‘The 
girls,” she said, ‘‘have promised to 
pick me up on their way from the 
theatre, and I must not keep them 
waiting.”” To wile away the moments 
still to be spent round the card table, 
Miss Crawley gaily challenged Tom 
Beamish to a game of “grab’’ and 
flashed her pretty rings at him, and 
covered up all the cards before he could 
do so, and Mrs. Darling remembered 
having once seen them play an absurd 
game in which they had sat opposite 
each other and decided the issue of it 
by looking at each other andnotlaughing. 

“But that was long ago,’’ said Julia 
reprovingly. 

“You won’t make me laugh now, 
Julia,”’ said Tom, beginning to divide 
the cards. 

Whenever they turned up duplicate 
numbers they stopped and looked at 
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each other. Tom shouted with laugh- 
ter, and said he didn’t know why on 
earth he did it, and Mrs. Darling de- 
clared that Julia had smiled first. 

“She did! she did!’’ exclaimed Tom, 
‘‘and she owes me a fine.” 

She gave him a rosebud from a vase 
behind her on a little table, bending 
back gracefully to get the flower, and 
Mrs. Darling laughed with them until 
she began to cough. 

“You should do something for that 
cough, Annette,” said Mr. Beamish. 

“Yes,” said her sister anxiously, 
“*T don’t at all like your driving home 
tonight; why not stay here?” 

She protested with regret that her 
girls would be disappointed did she not 
return with them, and Mr. Beamish, 
always a man for old-fashioned reme- 
dies, prescribed a little whisky toddy 
as a cure for incipient catarrh. 

There was an idea abroad that they 
ought to make a night of it! And 
Mrs. Darling’s cold furnished an excuse 
for a tray of wine and good things to 
appear. Mr. Beamish, an adept in 
such matters, cut a lemon, pared it, and 
put sufficient whisky into the glass to 
flavor the smoking water. Mrs. Dar- 
ling was old-fashioned enough to pro- 
test against the cure, but Willie Mac- 
pherson said, with the sturdiness of his 
race in this indulgence, ‘‘I always have 
a little before I go to bed,” and helped 
himself, so Tom, not to be outdone, did 
the same. Miss Crawley refused to 
have anything but a little lemonade, 
which she sipped with satisfaction. 

In the midst of their mild orgy a 
taxicab was heard to drive up to the 
door, and there was a ring at the hall 
door bell. The young people were 
arriving from the theatre, and Mrs. 
Darling hastily put down her glass. 

‘*We shall get into trouble for this,” 
said Tom Beamish, looking cross. 
He disliked young people, and his 
niece came and stayed with him for 
months at a time. 
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Mrs. Darling, accidentally or otherwise 
placed her glass behind a photograph 
frame. Mr. Macpherson said anxious- 
ly, ‘‘Don’t they approve?” and Tom 
Beamish took up a strong position with 
his back to the fire, as two girls and a 
curate entered the room. 

Millicent entered first; she wore a 
black dress and a wreath of plain green 
leaves in her hair bound in Greek fashion 
round her head. She was a thin girl 
with a definite chin, interesting dark 
eyes, and very prominent collar bones. 
Her curate was devoted to her. She 
was not the clever member of the family, 
yet a certain notebook charm was hers, 
and she had a pretty habit of repeating 
with a little rapt air any remark that 
was made to her as though it were rather 
wonderful, and quite worth jotting 
down. Probably it was only a matter 
of habit, and may even have betrayed 
a certain absent-mindedness on her 
part, but the sense of flattery which it 
conveyed made Millicent a very popu- 
lar young lady. Following the fashion 
of the day, she or her sister and friends 
had renamed her since the days of her 
christening, and Millicent was univer- 
sally known as Jemima or Jim: to the 
servants she was ‘Miss Jim,” and 
even her letters arrived addressed to 
Miss Jim Darling. She had a little 
brilliant air of success about her, and 
she had a successful and not offensive 
habit of claiming the best wherever she 
went. Where another girl might have 
felt shy of gaining the attention of dis- 
tinguished persons, it was generally 
understood that Jim was entertaining 
them so well that she had every right 
to the attention she received. Her 
manner was well-bred to the point of 
exclusiveness, and her excessive thin- 
ness seemed to accentuate her aris- 
tocratic appearance. Amongst her 
friends she was considered successful 
to the point of worldliness, and the 
only excuse they made for her being 
more than half engaged to a curate was 
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that the Reverend Edgar Burrows 
was a very fashionable curate, and 
was likely to get on. He preached 
in a small Mayfair chapel every Sun- 
day of his life, and he had adopted the 
popular caressing manner of latter-day 
curates, and wore well-fitting clothes 
and gleaming white collars. 

Jack, who entered next, was Miss 
Jacquetta Darling, the younger of the 
sisters. She lived in an atmosphere 
of moistened pencils and short para- 
graphs; she made a considerable in- 
come, and had few illusions left. An- 
thony, their small brother, completed 
the family. He had been put to bed 
by his nurse after being allowed, as a 
treat, to watch from an upper window 
his sisters get into a cab and go off to 
the theatre, and to wave his hand to 
them. ; 

There was some kissing and hand- 
shaking as the girls and their attendant 
escort entered, and then Jack said, 
‘‘Are you dear people aware that you 
are all sitting in a furnace?” 

**You really ought to have some air,” 
said Jemima. ‘‘I think I had better 
open the window, hadn’t I?” 

She drew down the cords of the 
window, and leaned out of it for a 
; moment, with, perhaps, a little exag- 
gerated air of suffocation. 

“One must have air,” 
drawing a long breath. 

“‘Your mother has a bad cold,” said 
Mr. Beamish severely, taking Mrs. 
Darling’s shawl from the back of the 
chair and placing it round her shoulders. 

“‘You would have a bad cold much less 
often, mother mine,”’ said her daughter, 
‘if you would breathe ozone instead of 
carbonic acid gas.” 

Out of .deference to Mr. Beamish’s 
reproaches she closed the window half- 
way, and knew that she had done the 
right thing by all concerned. 

“Well, and how have all you nice 
people been amusing yourselves?” she 
asked. 


she said, 
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“Gambling!” said Jack indulgently. 
‘‘Who has won this evening?” 

She disapproved of playing cards, 
which she looked upon as a waste of 
time, but, being determinedly broad- 
minded, she always contended that 
there were two points of view to every- 
thing. 

Tom admitted having won the rub- 
ber, and began to say he must go home. 

“Good gracious!” Jacquetta ex- 
claimed, ‘‘are those photograph frames 
on fire?’ 

Toddy tumblers in the open would 
have been nothing, but toddy tumblers 
eoncealed and brought into the full 
glare of the electric lamps had a very 
guilty look about them, and Tom felt 
glad that his was still exposed upon the 
mantelpiece. 

“Tt is the very worst thing you can 
take for a cold,” said Jacquetta. 
‘*However, I should drink it up if you 
want to, mother dear.” 

“Thank you, Jack,” 
Beamish. 

Jacquetta had lately been writing an 
article entitled, ‘‘The Unmorality of the 
Victorian Period as Exemplified by 
Women,” and she mentally added 
one or two points to her argument, and 
proceeded to be gracious to the weak- 
kneed persons of that early date. 

‘*How did you enjoy the play, dears?’’ 
said Miss Crawley, in order to assist 
conversation and with a hostess’s anxi- 
ety not to bring the evening too abrupt- 
ly to an end. 

“Edgar,” said Jim suddenly, ‘‘I have 
been hoping all the way here that you 
would not say that it was the best ser- 
mon you ever heard out of church!” 

“IT was waiting for that, too,’’ said 
Jacquetta with a dry smile. 

“‘Clergymen always say that about a 
frankly improper play,’ said Edgar im- 
perturbably, ‘‘but you won’t get me 
away from the fact that the last scene 
between Mildred and her lover con- 
veyed a lesson in morals. The conflict 


said Mr. 
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between her duty to her child and her 
duty to her husband whom she had 
betrayed was splendidly worked out.”’ 

“You are beginning to be verbose, 
Edgar,’’ said Jim, giving the young man 
a nod of warning. 

“‘T hope it wasn’t an improper play,”’ 
said Mrs. Darling anxiously. 

“It was gorgeously improper,’’ said 
Jacquetta. ‘‘ Edgar loved it.’’ 

“I do wish,” said Mrs. Darling anx- 
iously, ‘‘that one knew beforehand 
what these plays were about. I try to 
read the reviews——”’ 

“Don’t. You wouldn’t understand 
them, sweetheart,’’ said Jim fondly. 

‘‘The vexed question of marriage be- 
tween divorced persons was never so 
ably put,” said Mr. Burrows. ‘‘In this 
case the innocent party: i 

“Edgar,” said Jim in an _ aside, 
‘*yvyou really mustn’t discuss it before 
them.”’ 

“I said the innocent party,” pro- 
tested Edgar. 

“They think that just as bad!” 

“You make me feel very curious 
about the play,’’ said Miss Crawley, in 
what she believed to be an open-minded 
way, suggestive of not alienating the 
sympathies of young people. 

“It is a beastly subject to discuss,”’ 
said Tom. 





“TI think that it’s a subject that - 


ought to be discussed,’’ said Jack de- 
cidedly, ‘‘and that the stage is the 
proper place for such discussions.” 

‘‘The whole question of a dual stand- 
ard of morality ” 

‘‘Darlings,” said their mother, ‘‘I 
really think we ought to say good 
night.”’ 

“*T went to see that play once,”’ said 
Mr. Beamish in righteous indignation, 
“and I came out in the middle of it. I 
went with Clemmie’s aunt, Mrs. Bed- 
ford, and we both agreed——” 

‘‘Was she shocked? The British 
matron can stand a good deal,’’ said 
Jacquetta. 
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“The British maid can stand a good ~ 
deal more,’”’ snapped Mr. Beamish, los- 
ing his temper. 

Miss Crawley began to look dis- 
tressed. She believed that it was one of 
the troubles of her life that Tom dis- 
liked young people and was not wholly 
in sympathy with her nieces. For she 
was a disingenuous lady, and far too 
good-natured and too devoted to her 
young relatives to allow even to herself 
that the girls were not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to be altogether capable of 
interesting so clever a man as her 
neighbor. She smoothed the little dis- 
turbance in her drawing-room by say- 
ing with tact, and with due considera- 
tion for opposing points of view, ‘‘We 
must make allowances for the tendency 
of modern thought.” 

Mrs. Darling, shrinking a little, said 


“Where are we to draw the line? Ev- 


erything seems to be said nowadays, 
and there’s very little reserve to be 
found anywhere.” 

‘‘Hear, hear,’’ said Mr. Beamish. 

“‘T should really hardly like to re- 
peat what I heard a young matron say 
the other day.”’ 

‘‘We are feeling quite strong, best- 
beloved,”’ said Jack; ‘‘let us have it.” 

“No, no,” she said, for she was not 
altogether an important woman, and 
even a little secret withheld from her 
girls was somewhat gratifying to her. 

“*T don’t know,’’ murmured Jack, ‘‘a 
more uninteresting quality than re- 
serve.” 

With a slight feeling of being check- 
mated, Mrs. Darling remarked that they 
ought now to be saying good night, and 
Mr. Macpherson, who, as was his wont 
when guests were present, had said 
nothing at all, now remarked that he 
also must be taking his departure. 

“T hope, Edgar,’’ said Mrs. Darling, 
with a certain indulgence which older 
women show to a young man’s extrav- 
agances, ‘‘I hope you haven’t kept the 
taxi waiting.”’ 
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He admitted that he had not done so, 
and another was called, into which the 
lady and her two daughters stepped, 
bidding the curate, who had followed 
them to the door, good night, and leav- 
ing him to walk round to his house close 
by, to which was attached a brass label 
naming it the Vicarage. 

Miss Crawley, left behind in her 
drawing-room, began to pick up the 
cards and put the markers in a tidy 
heap upon the table. She had lived 
alone for some years, but had never had 
a gentleman to dine with her without 
another lady being present. It was get- 
ting late now, and her mind clung to 
departed notions of chaperonage. 

‘*T see you wish to turn us out,’’ said 
Tom, whose temper had not quite 
recovered. 

“Indeed I don’t,’’ she said,. ‘‘al- 
though it’s getting a little late, isn’t 
it?” Her party had not ended quite 
as happily as it had begun, and now 
Tom was going away in one of his bad 
tempers. She wished she knew what 
to do, not having yet formulated in her 
own mind whether it was because of the 
strict views of her butler, or her own 
nice-mindedness, or a still vaguer feel- 
ing that no one should ever say any- 
thing against her, that made her always 
anxious to dismiss the gentlemen of the 
party as soon as the ladies had left. 
She begged them to remain, but there 
was an air of finality about the way she 
blew out theveandles which could not 
be mistaken. 

‘*Good night,’’ she said, bidding them 
farewell with a certain charming gra- 
ciousness which those who knew her 
well always associated with her, and 
looking very handsome and delight- 
ful in her sumptuous drawing-room. 
“Is Wednesday the next night we 
meet?”’ 

“‘I wish you’d come to church with 
me next Sunday, Julia,’”’ said Mr. Bea- 
mish unexpectedly. ‘‘I want to hear 
young Burrows preach.” 
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She was delighted that the evening 
should end on this amiable note, and 
said, ‘Will you call for me, Tom? His 
church is only a few minutes’ walk from 
here.” 

He loved making plans and writing 
entries in his pocket engagement book, 
and the door closed on his, ‘‘Ten min- 
utes to eleven, then; don’t be late, 
dear,’’ while Mr. Macpherson mur- 
mured his thanks and was gone too. 

Miss Crawley sat down in a large 
armchair, and smiled contentedly. 

She always enjoyed acting as hostess, 
and that kindness of heart which is al- 
ways attributable to the maternal in- 
stinct found in her its happiest outlet 
in caring for the comfort of her guests. 
She knew she had looked her hand- 
somest tonight, and something that was 
simple-minded and primitive in her ex- 
perienced a pardonable sense of grati- 
fication in the fact that she had not been 
eclipsed by the younger members of the 
party. The feeling was compatible with 
the affection which she felt for her sis- 
ter’s girls, and was compatible also with 
that admiration and respect which they 
expected of her. She admired their 
cleverness, and had an exaggerated no- 
tion of their good looks. It was with a 
curious feeling of humility mingled with 
triumph that she admitted to herself 
that this evening she had not been out- 
done by them. Tom’s little loss of tem- 
per, which should have been a matter 
of regret with her, had not even been 
mentally censured by her as it ought to 
have been. (‘‘He never liked chil- 
dren,’’ she said to herself.) Tom was 
one of those men whom all women allow 
to be out of temper pretty frequently 
without in the least resenting it—partly 
because of a certain delightful way he 
had of yielding to the soothing which 
they offered him,.and partly because, 
at the back of his easily ruffled nature, 
there was a very strong reserve of loy- 
alty from which it was impossible to 
draw too deeply. < 
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Thinking over the evening, Miss 
Crawley regretted, as she did every 
Wednesday evening, that their numbers 
being what they were, she was unable 
to ask Mr. Beamish to take the other 
end of the table opposite her own seat, 
but always had to offer it to her sister. 
She would like to have seen him oppo- 
site herself in much the same way as a 
girl likes to write herself down by the 
name of the man with whom she is in 
love, and she always left the dining- 
room with a playful word to him to look 
after her guests, and see to the refilling 
of decanters, if necessary, after she had 
gone. Her servants received his orders 
when he had occasion to make them 
with a respectful deference, and ac- 
corded him the service which Tom’s 
good looks and the certain fine-gentle- 
man air which he possessed rendered 
very appropriate. 

Miss Crawley seldom allowed herself 
to sigh over her protracted courtship, 
because she would have considered it 
lacking in modesty to doso. A proposal 
must always come to a lady of quality 
and of modest thoughts as a surprise; 


it is a woman’s pregrogative to feel 


startled by a man’s desire to marry 
her, and Miss Crawley determined 
to be properly startled when the 
moment came. That the moment 
had been considerably deferred was 
not often acknowledged even to 
herself. 

Tonight, for some unexplained reason 
—perhaps because youth, as exempli- 
fied by her nieces, had been somewhat 
over-emphasized, and Jemima and Ed- 
gar had looked very happy together— 
the thought came to her unbidden that 
there never arrived one particular mo- 
ment at which Tom ought to propose. 
She saw him constantly and was sure 
of his affection, but their intercourse 
with each other had never soared to 
realms more romantic. When she was 
ill Tom sent her flowers; when she had 
a cold he scolded her, just as he scolded 


his sister; when anything annoyed him 
he came to her at once. 

‘*Shall I always go on like this?’”’ she 
wondered, ‘‘ordering good dinners and 
keeping Tom amused, and giving this 
weekly pleasure to Willie Macpherson 
and my sister? Shall I see my servants 
getting older about me, and shall I 
drift into old age, too, one day?”’ 

Miss Crawley ended up her delightful 
evening with an unwonted fit of depres- 
sion. Her lowness of spirit increased as 
the fire began to burn out, and she 
heard the careful and respectable Bod- 
nim drawing the bolts of her door down- 
stairs and putting out the lights. She 
had told her maid not to stay up for her, 
and in a little while all was still about 
the house. As the glow died out of the 
fire a glow died out of Miss Crawley’s 
face also, and all the look of triumph 
left it. She shivered a little, and piled 
up some more logs on the fire. 

She was a woman of many friends, 
and it was a comfort to her at this mo- 
ment toremember them. Even during a 
depressed interval she was fain to admit 
that she was constantly in demand by 
them and at social functions. But even 
here the bugbear of depression seized 
upon the poor lady for a moment. 

‘* Already I am on nearly everyone’s 
lunch list,’”’ she said to herself de- 
spondently, ‘‘and to be on lunch lists 
is the beginning of the end. I fre- 
quently attend lectures, and last of all 
I shall be on committees. 

‘*Some people say that a woman’s life 
without children is a tragedy. I don’t 
know why it should be so, and certainly 
I have no wish to change places with 
Annette; every day of my life is happier 
than hers. Perhaps the modern woman 
has found out the cure for all evils by 
having a profession; I ‘believe I was 
born between the old era and the new, 
and I am not very sure if I have my 
place in either.’”’ Certainly youth must 
have been too apparent tonight, for 
Miss Crawley, having measured herself 
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against it and been triumphant, felt 
forlorn. 

‘‘What more do I want?”’ she said to 
herself impatiently. ‘I have every- 
thing the world can give.’’ She smote 
herself with the lash of ingratitude, and 
called herself hard names. ‘‘My ser- 
vants are devoted to me, I have very 
few cares and many friends, the dear 
girls are a constant interest to me and 
are almost like my own.” 

This was pure nonsense, but women 
like Miss Crawley frequently find con- 
solation in platitude. 

Urging contentment upon herself, 
she yet permitted her eyes to wander 
round her room and her mind to deal 
in imaginings. What would it be like 
to have some one with her here in the 
sumptuous room, who would put out 
the lights for her, perhaps fuss over 
leaving such a large fire burning, and tell 
her that she had sat up far too late. 

Suddenly she remembered that Tom 
Beamish was going to take her to 
church next Sunday. She saw the little 
empty flower-vase from which she had 
stolen the rose for his coat, and an echo 
of the former part of the happy evening 
came back to her with a sense of laughter 
in it. What fun they had had together! 
how pleasant these Wednesday evenings 
were! A daily life of small enjoyments 
was surely equal to that sense of satis- 
faction which married people profess to 
enjoy. Why look into the future, and 
why feel that the two pretty girls com- 
ing in out of the darkness with their 
attendant curate had about it something 
poignant which touched her with a 
sense of loss? They were delightful 
girls, and she reminded herself how 
much she loved them both. Following 
on that she wondered if they believed 
in the popular theory of Tom’s devo- 
tion to her, and if they thought it a 
little ridiculous. .. . 

‘*May I come in?”’ said Miss Darling 
ten minutes later, knocking at the 
door of Jacquetta’s bedroom in the 
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house in Kensington. Jemima had put 
her mother to bed, firmly but fondly, 
and had not allowed her to visit the 
nursery as Mrs. Darling loved to do 
before retiring. 

‘‘Has mother gone to bed?’’ said 
Jacquetta. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t allow her to go up 
and see Anthony,” her sister replied; 
“‘he always wakes, and it only makes 
him excited. Are you going to do any 
writing tonight, Jack?’’ 

“Heaps,” said Miss Jacquetta vig- 
orously. 

‘When do you sleep?’”’ 

‘Sleep is a habit,’’ said Jacquetta, 
shaking out her hair, ‘‘and a very bad 
one, and now that I am going to be a 
dramatic critic I shall have to get ac- 
customed to late hours.” 

“‘T am so glad you have got that dra- 
matic criticism to do,” said Jemima 
sympathetically. ‘‘Had you been writ- 
ing a critique on the play this evening, 
Jack, what would you have said?” 

‘‘Timid,”’ said the girl decisively (her 
choice of adjectives was excellent); ‘‘it 
is the sort of play that people call ad- 
vanced, whereas it hasn’t even started 
yet. Oh, my dear Jim, if pecple would 
only speak out and be done with it!” 

‘Our relatives were quite shocked at 
our seeing it,” said Miss Darling, ‘‘and 
probably would have been much more 
so had they been there themselves.’’ 

“‘And Edgar thought it a fine ser- 
mon, which was worse.”’ 

““Mr. Beamish said that he always 
goes to the theatre to laugh, which was 
worse still,’”’ Jemima said. ‘‘Why are 
people so obvious?’”’ 

‘If men say much more about want- 
ing to laugh,” said Jacquetta, ‘‘I shall 
certainly advise them to lie on the floor 
and have the soles of their feet tickled 
by little black boys.” 

“You are getting fierce, Jack,” said 
Miss Darling. 

‘“‘T was always fierce, although I am 
quite pretty enough to be sweet,” the 

















young girl replied. ‘‘If I allowed any- 
one to know how fierce I am they would 
probably be ‘frightened.’ 

“You will write it all away some 
day, and become tolerant.” 

“‘Tolerance is a crime,’’ the girl re- 
plied. ‘‘I would almost rather be as 
narrow-minded as the dear Bridge play- 
ers tonight.” 

‘How sweet they looked over their 
cards,”’ said Jemima, ‘‘and it’s too 
adorable to see Aunt Julia flirting with 
Mr. Beamish.”’ 

‘‘And waiting modestly and respect- 
fully for him to propose.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it pathetic to see the way she 
clings to the idea that men admire vir- 
tue in women? I use the word 
virtue in its tombstone significance, of 
course.” 

‘Aunt Julia is the sort of woman that 
all other women want their brothers to 


marry.” 


““She would no doubt make an ami- | 


able and virtuous partner.” 

‘Tf it were not for Mr. Beamish and 
the profound respect he has for her, 
Aunt Julia would not be nearly so 
straitlaced as she is now.”’ 

“She belongs to the age,” said Je- 
mima, ‘‘when ‘good’ women were the 
fashion and self-sacrifice a cult.’ 

“It was a harmless vanity,’’ quoth 
Jacquetta, ‘“‘supported by a sort of 
privileged martyrdom.”’ 

“Martyrdom is very expensive,” 
sighed her sister. 

“It is very touching to me to observe 
the way a good woman like Aunt Julia 
thinks it has something to do with her 
excellent qualities that makes a man 
fall in love with her, whereas of 
course Tom loves her in spite of 
them.”’ 

“T notice that even with Edgar,” 
said Jemima. ‘Being a clergyman, I 
thought of course he would like me in 
my good moods, whereas, even al- 
though he is a clergyman, he is always 
bored by them.”’ 
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“In a wife of course it is a different 
thing,” said Jacquetta, the girl without 
illusions. 

“*So safe,’? murmured Jemima. 

“‘T always connect my aunt with the 
Prince Consort and the Hallelujah 
Chorus and the Book of Proverbs,” 
remarked Jacquetta. 4 

‘Solomon was a man of wide experi- 
ence,”’ quoth Jim, ‘‘and he knew quite 
well that bolts and doors are nothing in 
the way of keeping a woman safe and 
secure. So he preached High Princi- 
ples, which proved his wisdom.” 

“T thought High Principles had 
something to do with the Early Vic- 
torian Period and parted hair and 
mahogany wardrobes——’”’ 

‘‘And large parties going to church 
together in a pewful mood,” said Jim— 
‘but it really goes back to a much earlier 
date than that.”’ 

“‘T wonder what it would be like to 
be born as angelic as Mamma and Aunt 
Julia.” 

‘‘No one was ever born angelic, not 
even Tony. They learned it, as many 
others did, by want of ventilation, 
rather uncomfortable clothes, and some 
weird ideas that they were being im- 
mensely attractive to men, and would 
one day reap their legitimate and splen- 
did reward.” 

“‘T think I shall call my article ‘The 
Tragedy of the Really Good Woman,’”’ 
said Jacquetta. ‘‘It would be just as 
attractive as the ‘Unmorality of the 
Victorian Period,’ and might even be 
considered more shocking.”’ 

“You mustn’t let Mamma read it,”’ 
said Jemima. 

‘‘Mamma is patient, forgiving, gentle, 
sweet, and with a genius for affection— 
Papa has been the reward.” 

‘*Papa has been the result. They say 
that for a good man some will even 
dare to die. But I am sure for a good 
woman no one will even run a message.”’ 

‘*Whereas inhuman selfishness nearly 
always inspires a grand passion.” 
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“Aunt Julia has all Mamma’s good 
qualities and has even got intelligence 
also, yet she mixes up affection and re- 
spect and makes a graven image out of 
it, places it on a very tall pedestal and 
calls it Love.”’ 

‘‘With her money—’”’ began Jemima. 

“People of her generation seldom 
reckoned money as a factor in marriage 
at all,’’ said the writer of articles. ‘‘The 
husband always died in the odor of 
sanctity with five or six unmarried 
daughters round his bed, and having 
blessed them and worn them out with 
looking after him, he departed this life 
without an uneasy thought, leaving his 
widow and the five or six daughters to 
the care of Providence, and without a 
banking account.”’ 

“Poor darlings, they wouldn’t have 
understood a banking account if they 
had had one.”’ 

“To this day,”’ said Jacquetta, ‘‘ Mr. 


Beamish considers it almost improper 


for a woman to talk of stocks and 
shares. He told me the other night 
that I had little idea how offensive such 
talk was to men.” 

‘‘Dear Tom would consider that im- 
portant,’’ said Jemima with a sigh. 

“‘Male egoism,”’ said Jacquetta, and 
sighed also. 

“By the by, how is Edgar?” said 
Jacquetta. She often inquired after the 
health of the curate in this way, where- 
as the question was intended to convey 
an interest-in the progress of the love 
affair. 

‘‘He wants to get everything settled 
up,” replied Jemima, ‘‘but I would 
much rather drift for a little while. The 
whole thing is rather upsetting just at 
present.”’ 

‘*He’s not a bad little man,’’ said 
Jacquetta kindly. 

“Oh, no, he’s not at all a bad little 
man,” said Jim. ‘‘He has heaps of 
faults, but then they are so self-evident 
one would never be discovering bad 
traits in him afterwards.”’ 
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“If I did not think I should go on 
discovering bad traits in people’s char- 
acters,”’ said Jacquetta, ‘‘all my inter- 
est in them would cease.”’ 

‘In a husband, of course, one might 
often have to invent interests, but I do 
like Edgar,” protested Jemima. 

‘‘His manner is too ecaressing,”’ said 
Jacquetta critically, ‘‘especially to coal- 
heavers; you will have to check that, and 
I rather think he’s fond of duchesses.”’ 

‘*He isn’t really, you know, a bit,” 
said the fiancée loyally, ‘‘except as or- 
naments in front pews, and to open 
bazaars. I suppose, practically con- 
sidered, there is nothing so useful as a 
duchess in a congregation.”’ 

“You will be giving up your freedom 
when you marry him,’ warned the 
younger sister. . 

“Oh no, not nowadays,” said Je- 
mima easily. 

“They would let you do pretty much 
as you like—the parish, I mean?”’ 

‘“‘Why, Edgar writes plays himself, 
although they are never published, and 
you know, Jacquetta, if the parish 
doesn’t like us it will just. have to put 
up with us. They can’t turn us out; 
besides, people like one to be worldly— 
they call it ‘so human.’”’ 

“T suppose you'll have teas for bal- . 
let girls?’’ queried her younger sister. 
‘‘Broad-minded vicars always have 
them.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, and clever people about the 
house.”’ 

“A woman with a salon nearly always 
writes reminiscences when she is old,’’ 
said the young girl. “It seems as in- 
divoreeable from interesting old age as 
a bygone acquaintance with Robert 
Browning.” . 

“T shall not reminisce,” said Miss 
Darling, “even when I am old. I shall 
lose my spectacles and read two-and- 
sixpenny reviews.” 

“Do you know, I believe I saw Aunt 
Julia with a pair of spectacles the other 
day.” 
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“She ought to conceal them for a 
year or two; she is still very handsome.” 
“She wouldn’t think that honest.’ 

“High Principles again,” sighed Je- 
mima. “You should put that in your 
article, Jacquetta, in an alliterative form 
as the ‘Burden of the Blameless Life.’”’ 

“TI am always honest in my articles,” 
said Jacquetta, “because I think it is 


(To be continued.) 
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effective, and I intend saying quite 
candidly that being Really Good is 
sometimes quite successful.’’ She began 
to scribble. 

“Tl leave you to write your article,” 
said Jim. is 

The Miss Darlings separated for the 
night as a neighboring clock struck 
two. 
8. Macnaughtan. 





THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE SINN FEIN. 


The history of the Sinn Féin is in- 
structive as evidencing how, in the 
Sister Isle, a movement in aid of 
praiseworthy national ideals, and initi- 
ated by a little band of romantics, can, 
in the brief period of fifteen years, 
develop into a dangerous revolutionary 
conspiracy, numbering among its mem- 
bers not a few men of ruthless pur- 
poses. 

In the first year of the South African 
War the United Irishmen was estab- 
lished in Dublin by a brace of earnest 
and independent Nationalists who were 
profoundly dissatisfied with the meth- 
ods of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
The editor and co-founder gathered 
round him a brilliant staff, and in not a 
few features the new Irish journal 
recalled memories of the too-short- 
lived Nationai Observer. The United 
Irishmen was studiously ignored by its 
contemporaries in Ireland. In England 
one never heard of it. .‘‘Take that and 
read it in your railway carriage,’’ said 
my life-long friend, the lamented W. T. 
Stead, ‘‘and you will have to admit 
that there is still some wit and humor 
left in Ireland.’”’ Stead knew a good 
thing when he saw it, and I remember 
I was so interested in that copy of 
United Irishmen that I passed my 
station by many miles. Then some 
envoy of the Devil—may Allah con- 
found him!—came to theeditor, saying, 


‘*Lo, the English Sultan comes to our 
land; it is not meet that we should look 
on his face. Make it an order, and of a 
surety the words that you write will 
outsell even the black mead of Guin- 
ness.”’ The editor listened to the evil 
counsel, and as the outcome of a tumul- 
tuous meeting of the readers of the 
United Irishmen held at that accom- 
modation rendezvous for broken heads, 
the Dublin Rotunda, the Corporation of 
the Irish Capital were frightened into 
refusing to present an address of wel- 
come to King Edward. 

Yet—and this is charmingly Irish— 
the Sinn Féiners, while ready to abolish 
their own aristocracy, delight to bask 
in the presence of a Franco-cum- 
Irish-cum-Italian gentleman, who, pre- 
sumably, because he improved himself 
into being the husband of a cousin of 
the Kaiser, has had the overpoweringly 
impressive dignity of a Papal Mar- 
quisate conferred on him by the late 
Pope. This by the way. Eh, bien, 
one of the immediate effects of this 
atrocious and most un-Irish exhibition 
of bad manners was the foundation of 
the Dungannon Club, out of which 
sprang the Sinn Féin Society. 

The child devoured its parent, and a 
new journal, the Sinn Fein, drove out 
of existence the United Irishmen. The 
Dungannon Clubmen soon proclaimed 
themselves to be frankly Republican, 
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and went so far as to prophesy that in 
time—date not specified—Ireland would 
possess a navy of her own. God bless 
us all! but it was a fine conceit. 

In the summer of .1909 Mr. Stead 
and the writer had a meeting at the 
office of the Review of Reviews with a 
triumvirate of the organization that 
favored national naval ambitions. The 
absurdity of Irish command of sea- 
power appeared to be lost to the three 
Sinn Féiners, who knew so little of their 
subject that one of them assured 
me that Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, 
were able to turn out the finest Dread- 
noughts afloat. That eminent firm 
do not build warships—but that is a 
mere bagatelle. When our Irish visi- 
tors had departed, my brilliant and 
far-seeing friend, who met his death in 
Harland and Wolff’s greatest achieve- 
ment in naval architecture, remarked 
to me: ‘‘These gentlemen talk a lot of 
nonsense, but,’’ and he looked at me 
with those keen, gray eyes of his, ‘‘if 
ever Germany forces war upon us, the 
Sinn Féin will prove a danger within 
ourgates. Their brain-boxes are stuffed 
with dangerous ideas.” W. T. Stead 
and I had been associated more than 
once in matters of weight—in 1897 he 
and the writer, acting with Lord Rose- 
bery as channel of communication with 
Lord Salisbury, had conducted certain 
unofficial negotiations between the Quai 
d’Orsay and» Downing Street, which 
put an end to a dangerous position of 
affairs on the mid-Niger, when Lebel 
and Lee-Metford rifles might ‘“‘go off 
by accident.’’ I had invariably placed 
immense confidence in Stead’s judg- 
ment, and therefore was little surprised 
at learning that the Sinn Féin had, 
soon after the interview at the Review 
of Reviews offices, dispatched an envoy 
to the States charged with the mission 
of instituting pourparlers with the vast 
network of German societies which 
extends throughout the United States. 
The reconstituted Clan-na-Gael at first 
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opposed the project of an affiliation 
between the new Irish society and the 
tremendously powerful Teutonic-Amer- 
ican organization. All’s well, however, 
that ends well—or, badly, on this 
oceasion, for us—for the society, the 
grim secrets of which Le Caron laid 
bare, the Sinn Féin and the enemy’s 
host of ‘‘social’’ and other institutions 
are now all one and the same, inas- 
much as their membership is inter- 
changeable. 

At the ‘‘Convention,” held in Boston, . 
of the Anti-British Irish and Germans, 
and which received a cursory notice in 
the Morning Post, alone of all the 
English Press, the Will-o’-the-wisp of 
Irish sea-power was pursued with im- 
mense vigor. Huns and Hibernians 
seem to lose their heads completely 
when they discuss this question, which, 
when all is said and done, is only one 
fit to be handled by the inhabitants of 
Hanwell or Colney Hatch. _ 

“‘The sea doth serve you for a ditch 
and bulwark,” quoth the Dutch Am- 
bassadors to Parliament, ‘‘and being 
duly considered, you are in yourselves 
a world apart’’ (the States-General to 
England, July 2d, 1644). This is 
doubly true of Ireland. She can only 
approach others by sea, and her real in- 
dependence can only rest on our Im- 
perial supremacy at sea. She can no 
more be an independent island than can 
Malta or Mauritius. 

When a Sinn Féiner, then, drugged 
with some filthy potion,* concocted by 
the extremist Press, tears down the 
Union Jack, he is merely tearing his 
mother’s dress. Ireland could never 
develop sea-power of her own resource. 
Yet there are Sinn Féiners who cherish 
hopes to the contrary, as is proved by 
the display, in the saloon bar of a 
public-house in Cork, of a large and 
lurid oleograph (made in Germany) in 

**Some filthy stuff of liquid poison, the 
froth of Cerberus’ mouth, the venom of 
Echidna, wandering errors, the oblivion of the 


blind mind, villainy, tears, rage, and love of 
murder.’’—Ovid, Metam. iv. 500. 












which the battleship Hrin’s Hope is 
depicted sending to the bottom a 
couple of British super-Dreadnoughts. 

My life-long knowledge of Irish 
subterranean political movements has 
been recently reinforced by a local in- 
vestigation of much that concerns this 
very peculiar organization. As a hos- 
tile military factor, the Sinn Féin is 
beneath contempt. Throughout mid- 
and Western Munster—their principal 
sphere of influence—this treasonable 
secret society is broken into detached 
fragments, and these fragments are to- 
day either without officers or they are 
commanded by wiseacres of their own 
kidney—men, as a rule, absolutely 
devoid of military training, excepting 
the smattering they have contrived to 
pick up from discharged and disabled 
soldiers, or evolved from their own in- 
ner consciousness. Yet the existence 
of this organization constitutes a men- 
ace to Ireland’s security. Here is con- 
crete evidence of my indiétment. Dur- 
ing my recent tour throughout South- 
western Ireland, made with the object 
of tracing the ramifications of the Sinn 
Féin, I became aware, last September, 
of a curious feeling of unrest prevalent 
among a section of the fishing and 
farming classes of the sparse popula- 
tion of Kerry, where it faces the North 
Atlantic. An almost incredible under- 
ground rumor was in circulation, no 
less than that a squadron of interned 
German liners had escaped from Ameri- 
can ports, and, packed with German- 
American reservists and members of the 
re-constituted Clan-na-Gael, were mak- 
ing a dash to reach the estuary of the 
Kenmare River. The avowed object 
of this forlorn-hope raid was that, if it 
succeeded in disembarking. at a sym- 
pathetic base in Kerry, a strategic diver- 
sion would probably be created which 
would gravely affect the measures 
then being taken by the Allies to 
assume the offensive on the Western 


Front. 


-Livine Agex, Vot. II, No. 91. 
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The signal that the Germans were on 
the sea was to be the receipt, by post, 
by the members of the Sinn Féin of a 
species of manifesto, printed in America. 
Smuggled into Ireland, this document, 
up to some fourteen hundred copies, 
was posted at the Cork G.P.O. under 
the cloak of a harmless business cir- 
cular, the envelopes having been printed 
in New York in exact imitation as to 
outside lettering of those of Mackenzie 
and Co., Camden Quay, Cork, seed 
merchants, and out and out Unionists. 
That touch is very Irish! The gigantic 
bluff of a possible landing in Kerry 
was put forth by enemy emissaries 
just to test the temper of the Sinn 
Féin, to see whether they would wel- 
come such a contingency, or would they 
think better of the security of their altars 
and their homes and at the last moment 
inform the British of the wrath that 
was coming. But they sealed their 
mouths, and no information of what 
was afoot was knowingly afforded to the 
authorities. Since then a reward of a 
hundred pounds has been offered for 
particulars as to how the ‘Fiery 
Cross’’ circular, as it was called by the 
Sinn Féin, was introduced into Cork. 
Here, then, is an instance of the working 
of the Irish rebel and the German spy— 
par nobile frarum. Again, there is the 
establishment of secret oil depéts on the 
Kerry littoral. During the spring and 
summer of the fateful year 1914 im- 
mense quantities of petrol were brought 
to the cellars of the principal hotel in 
County Kerry, the lessee of this hotel 
being an unnaturalized German, who, 
some months after the outbreak of 
war, was dispossessed of his vantage 
point through the sustained efforts of 
Sir Morgan O’Connell, Bart. The 
anticipation of a record influx of 
American and Colonial tourists in the 
autumn was the reason given for this 
amazing purchase of liquid peril. Yet 
this explanation might be regarded as 
not wholly satisfactory, as, when I 
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attempted to account for the fact that 
many gallons of this oil were trans- 
ferred on credit to little shopkeepers, 
who, of course, by the purest coinci- 
dence, happened to be in the local 
shibboleth, ‘‘Warm Sinn Féiners,” I 
have met several of these gentry domi- 
ciled at Valentia, Balliskell Bay, and 
Waterville, where are grouped the 
eastern ends of the cables which link 
Europe with the American Continent. 
Inland, their most prominent leaders 
in Kerry are established in Tralee and 
Killarney. 

These are the same inconsolables, or 
their sons, who, as members of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, or as 
organizers of ‘‘moonlighting,’’ came 
under my notice when, many years 
ago, I was, with the late General Sir 
Redvers Buller and General Sir Alfred 
Turner, engaged in breaking up the 
reign of terror then rampant in Mun- 
ster. Their activity was then confined 
to the shooting and boycotting of 
unpopular landlords and_ tenants. 
During the last year it has found 
expression in the making of an 
unholy alliance with the godless icono- 
clasts and enemies of their faith who 
destroyed Rheims Cathedral, the heart 
of Catholic France, and reduced 
Ypres to ashes—Ypres, where. the 
historic banners of the-Irish Brigade 
remained in the keeping of the Irish 
nuns. 4 

Petrol has been passed on to various 
depéts on the Kerry coast line, it being 
just eleven months since that stimu- 
lating game came into fashion. It has 
now been scotched, if not entirely 
stamped out. Many of those engaged 
in it have, with the assistance of Ger- 
man money, quitted Ireland for the 
States with such celerity that their 
exodus might, with strict propriety, be 
termed a flight. 

At present, it is in regard to the anti- 
enlistment campaign amecng the small 
farming classes that the influence of the 
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Sinn Féin is exercising itself in its most 
pernicious form. 

I write with a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of Irish political secret 
societies, and I am convinced that the 
young farmer element will continue to 
ignore our life and death struggle for 
national existence until drastic action is 
taken to muzzle the Berlin subsidized 
propaganda of that organization which 
has adopted for one of the passwords 
among its brethren, ‘‘Burn everything 
English but English coals.” 

It is not the few rifles and ammuni- 
tion of the Sinn Féin, captured in Dub- 
lin the other day, which really mean 
anything sinister, for the organization 
can never procure more than a con- 
temptible tale of arms, but the real 
danger lies in the word which is being 
passed round among the tillers of the 
soil. 

On March 3d and 4th of this year 
the Irish Race Convention was held in 
New York. The object of this assem- 
blage was to make a pronouncement 
upon the racial attitude on the war. 
That attitude was summed up by two 
Irish-American Sinn Féiners. One, 
Judge Goff, of New York, said we have 
only one supreme interest, and that is 
to see, by fair means or foul, England 
defeated. And, said Mr. P. Hugh 
O’Donnell, a Chicago millionaire, ‘‘I 
want to see the power of England 
broken on land and sea’’ (a voice, ‘‘We 
have got our own submarines’’). “It 
is treason to our race for any Catholic 
Irishman to enlist in the English Army 
or to help recruiting for it. . 

“Brethren you will be gratified to 
hear that our friends in the Old Coun- © 
try have killed the work of the British 
recruiting sergeant among the tillers of 
the soil, the true wealth of Ireland.’’ 

The last day’s proceedings of this 
Convention of misguided patriots was 
brought to a conclusion by the singing 
of ‘‘God Save Ireland”? and ominous 
cries of ‘‘We will at last avenge the 
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Manchester Martyrs.’”’ (Query, with 
the newly-acquired submarine?) What 
seems preposterous is this myth that a 
successful conclusion for Germany of 
the greatest of all international throat- 
cuttings would mean a victory for 
Ireland, and the even greater myth 
that the way to help Ireland in ac- 
quiring her just rights is to keep on 
nourishing the old legacy of hate and 
revenge. ‘The charges that the Irish 
can bring against England for her treat- 
ment of them in the past are the most 
deadly that one European nation can 
bring against another. English selfish- 
ness and stupidity sacrificed the healthy 
development of the Irish people. The 
pathology of Ireland is known all over 
America and our Colonial Empire as 
England’s responsibility, her shame, 
her disgrace. But what the Sinn 
Féin seem incapable of comprehending 
is that the question now is not the re- 
sponsibility for that pathology—it is 
the cure. And I would, with infinite 
respect, suggest to the Sinn Féin that 
the way to cure Erin is no more by 
helping to aid in Britain’s defeat than 
the way to cure a legacy of gout is by 
murdering the present descendant of 
your great-grandfather’s wine mer- 
chant. 

The entire history of Irish revolution- 
ary secret societies is associated with the 
fact, more than once illustrated in Ire- 
land in a sanguinary and sensational 
manner, that they invariably include 
inner circles which stop at no crime to 
attain their purposes. The most ex- 
treme section of the Sinn Féin is known, 
within the ranks of the organization, 
as the Cumaan Na Gadhael. The 
membership of its branches or sections 
is numerically small, particular care 
being taken,as to the antecedents of 
those admitted. Each member has his 
individual number, which he gives as a 
password before being admitted to any 
of the meetings of this inner circle. 
The candidate for admission—an ap- 
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proved Sinn Féiner—takes a solemn 
oath never to reveal the names of any 
of the members, and he is informed that 
the society inside a society is com- 
posed of resolute Irishmen banded 
together to establish an independent 
Ireland, the just necessary step for 
which is to aid in the defeat of Eng- 
land in the present war. And that aid, 
it is explained, is most usefully applied 
to an anti-recruiting campaign. 

Then the folowing ruthless pledge is 
administered :— 

‘I, ——, hereby solemnly swear and 
make oath, before the Most High God, 
before whom I expect to be judged, that 
I will seek out and leave no means un- 
tried to exterminate, as foes of the liber- 
ty of my country, any West Briton or 
West Britons who shall induce my fel- 
low-countrymen to enlist in the army of 
England.” 

‘‘West Briton,” it may be observed, is 
the contemptuous shibboleth of the 
Sinn Féiner for an Irish loyalist. No 
Insh-born recruiting agents have so 
far been assassinated, and I am in- 
clined to believe that this inner circle 
oath is not seriously meant, being 
rather a formula the known existence of 
which may be used as an intimidatory 
weapon. 

Yet although this organization is 
pledged to deter Irishmen from rein- 
forcing the British Forces and has re- 
sorted to intimidation in the.carrying 
out of that object, backed up by the 
threat of assassination, there remains 
the comforting knowledge that His 
Majesty’s Government are not called 
upon at this eventful moment to deal 
with a much more formidable con- 
spiracy—to wit, the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. The Fenian movement 
(the I.R.B.) of the ‘sixties never 
achieved the distinetion of a national 
upheaval. But, as a military ors 
ganization, officered by veterans froni 
both sides in the great American Civil 
struggle, it unquestionably would haved 
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done so had Britain at the time been 
engaged in a European war. Accord- 
ing to a statement made in the House of 
Commons by the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the late Sir Robert Peel, 
there were more than a thousand Irish- 
American officers, from generals to 
subalterns, engaged in training through- 
out the country the rank and file of the 
I.R.B. And the commander-in-chief 
of the rebel army in the making was a 
very efficient French soldier of fortune, 
General Clauseret, formerly of the 
Federal forces under Maclenen and 
Grant, and who wound up his firebrand 
career as ‘‘Minister of War” of the 
Paris Communists. Had such a posi- 
tion of affairs existed at this crisis of the 
Empire’s history, it is conceivable that 
we might have lost, temporarily, pos- 
session of the west and _ south- 
western Irish littoral. And that coast- 
line contains a succession of small, 
deeply-indented harbors studded with 
islands, forming ideal bases for the 
“‘noussiere navale,”’ the enemy’s de- 
stroyers, texpedo boats, and submarines. 
Thus established at our very gates, with 
a hostile Irish hinterland to provide 
shelter and refreshment, the enemy 
would have it in their power to stop 
abruptly British commerce from both 
the Western and Southern Atlantic and 
no little of that from. the Mediterranean. 

So all is not barren from Dan to 
Beersheba.. ~ 

In 1867 a prison van containing the 
Fenians, Colonel Kelly and Captain 
Dacey, was surrounded by a party of 
their compatriots, the guards over- 
powered, and the door blown open by a 
pistol shot through the keyhole, which 
accidentally slew a police sergeant. 
Five of the rescuers were captured, tried, 
and sentenced to death. The evidence 
was tainted and was soon proved to be 
utterly untrustworthy. But the mani- 
fest wish of the I.R.B. to involve us in 
a foreign war as well as civil commotion 
had alarmed the whole English people. 
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This Manchester episode gave that 
alarm a tinge of ferocity. Captain 
Condon, sometime of Meade’s Division, 
at Vicksburg, on being sentenced, ad- 
vanced to the front of the dock and, 
raising his right hand, cried, ‘‘God save 
Treland.”’ 

It is impossible to forget the impres- 
sion that the execution of the three 
‘*Manchester Martyrs’”’ produced upon 
the lower middle and working classes 
of the people of Ireland. A few days 
after this example of misplaced vigor— 
one that has done more than any other 
event in the last half-century to keep 
alive the spirit of fanaticism among 
Irish extremists—a song was written 
and sung to the accompaniment of the 
American war chantey, ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,” with the 
refrain uttered from the dock, ‘‘God 
save Ireland’’; and whenever, in any 
part of the globe, there is now: an 
assemblage of Nationalist Patlanders, 
social or political, a concert in Cork or a 
St. Patrick’s Day dinner in Calcutta, 
the proceedings regularly close with the 
crash of the ‘‘ Irish Marseillaise.”’ 

When a branch of the Sinn Féin dis- 
perses after, with passionate fervor, 
joining in that heart-wringing refrain 


“*Close beneath the gallows tree, 
Kissed like brothers lovingly, 
True to home, faith, and freedom to 
the last,’’ 


surely these degenerate successors of the 
men who followed to death Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Smith O’Brien 
cannot but realize the hollow mockery 
of their use of the Milesian hymn of 
revolution! Are the Sinn Féiners 
“true to home”’ when they invite there 
the descendants of the Hessian mer- 
cenaries who in ‘‘’98”’ fouled Ireland’s 
hearths? 

Are the Sinn Féiners ‘‘true to faith’’ 
when they enter into an unholy alliance 
with the pagan iconoclasts who dese- 
crated the altars, massacred the priests, 
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attempted to account for the fact that 
many gallons of this oil were trans- 
ferred on credit to little shopkeepers, 
who, of course, by the purest coinci- 
dence, happened to be in the local 
shibboleth, ‘‘Warm Sinn Féiners,” I 
have met several of these gentry domi- 
ciled at Valentia, Balliskell Bay, and 
Waterville, where are grouped the 
eastern ends of the cables which link 
Europe with the American Continent. 
Inland, their most prominent leaders 
in Kerry are established in Tralee and 
Killarney. 

These are the same inconsolables, or 
their sons, who, as members of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, or as 
organizers of ‘‘moonlighting,” came 
under my notice when, many years 
ago, I was, with the late General Sir 
Redvers Buller and General Sir Alfred 
Turner, engaged in breaking up the 
reign of terror then rampant in Mun- 
ster. Their activity was then confined 
to the shooting and boycotting of 
unpopular landlords and _ tenants. 
During the last year it has found 
expression in the making of an 
unholy alliance with the godless icono- 
elasts and enemies of their faith who 
destroyed Rheims Cathedral, the heart 
of Catholic France, and reduced 
Ypres to ashes—Ypres, where the 
historic banners of the Irish Brigade 
remained in the keeping of the Irish 
nuns. 

Petrol has been passed on to various 
depéts on the Kerry coast line, it being 
just eleven months since that stimu- 
lating game came into fashion. It has 
now been scotched, if not entirely 
stamped out. Many of those engaged 
in it have, with the assistance of Ger- 
man money, quitted Ireland for the 
States with such celerity that their 
exodus might, with strict propriety, be 
termed a flight. 

At present, it is in regard to the anti- 
enlistment campaign among the small 
farming classes that the influence of the 
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Sinn Féin is exercising itself in its most 
pernicious form. 

I write with a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of Irish political secret 
societies, and I am convinced that the 
young farmer element will continue to 
ignore our life and death struggle for 
national existence until drastic action is 
taken to muzzle the Berlin subsidized 
propaganda of that organization which 
has adopted for one of the passwords 
among its brethren, “‘Burn everything 
English but English coals.”’ 

It is not the few rifies and ammuni- 
tion of the Sinn Féin, captured in Dub- 
lin the other day, which really mean 
anything sinister, for the organization 
can never procure more than a con- 
temptible tale of arms, but the real 
danger lies in the word which is being 
passed round among the tillers of the 
soil. 

On March 3d and 4th of this year 
the Irish Race Convention was held in 
New York. The object of this assem- 
blage was to make a pronouncement 
upon the racial attitude on the war. 
That attitude was summed up by two 
Irish-American Sinn Féiners. One, 
Judge Goff, of New York, said we have 
only one supreme interest, and that is 
to see, by fair means or foul, England 
defeated. And, said Mr. P. Hugh 
O’Donnell, a Chicago millionaire, ‘I 
want to see the power of England 
broken on land and sea” (a voice, ‘“‘We 
have got our own submarines”). “It 
is treason to our race for any Catholic 
Irishman to enlist in the English Army 
or to help recruiting for it. . 

“Brethren you will be gratified to 
hear that our friends in the Old Coun- 
try have killed the work of the British 
recruiting sergeant among the tillers of 
the soil, the true wealth of Ireland.” 

The last day’s proceedings of this 
Convention of misguided patriots was 
brought to a conclusion by the singing 
of ‘“‘God Save Ireland’’ and ominous 
cries of ‘‘We will at last avenge the 
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Manchester Martyrs.” (Query, with 
the newly-acquired submarine?) What 
seems preposterous is this myth that a 
successful conclusion for Germany of 
the greatest of all international throat- 
cuttings would mean a victory for 
Ireland, and the even greater myth 
that the way to help Ireland in ac- 
quiring her just rights is to keep on 
nourishing the old legacy of hate and 
revenge. The charges that the Irish 
can bring against England for her treat- 
ment of them in the past are the most 
deadly that one European nation can 
bring against another. English selfish- 
ness and stupidity sacrificed the healthy 
development of the Irish people. The 
pathology of Ireland is known all over 
America and our Colonial Empire as 
England’s responsibility, her shame, 
her disgrace. But what the Sinn 
Féin seem incapable of comprehending 
is that the question now is not the re- 
sponsibility for that pathology—it is 
the cure. And I would, with infinite 
respect, suggest to the Sinn Féin that 
the way to cure Erin is no more by 
helping to aid in Britain’s defeat than 
the way to cure a legacy of gout is by 
murdering the present descendant of 
your great-grandfather’s wine mer- 
chant. 

The entire history of Irish revolution- 
ary secret societies is associated with the 
fact, more than once illustrated in Ire- 
land in a sanguinary and sensational 
manner, that they invariably include 
inner circles which stop at no crime to 
attain their purposes. The most ex- 
treme section of the Sinn Féin is known, 
within the ranks of the organization, 
as the Cumaan Na Gadhael. The 
membership of its branches or sections 
is numerically small, particular care 
being taken as to the antecedents of 
those admitted. Each member his his 
individual number, which he gives as a 
password before being admitted to any 
of the meetings of this inner circle. 
The candidate for admission—an ap- 
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proved Sinn Féiner—takes a solemn 
oath never to reveal the names of any 
of the members, and he is informed that 
the society insidé a society is com- 
posed of resolute Irishmen banded 
together to establish an independent 
Ireland, the just necessary step for 
which is to aid in the defeat of Eng- 
land in the present war. And that aid, 
it is explained, is most usefully applied 
to an anti-recruiting campaign. 

Then the following ruthless pledge is 
administered :— . 

sot Be . hereby solemnly swear and 
make oath, before the Most High God, 
before whom I expect to be judged, that 
I will seek out and leave no means un- 
tried to exterminate, as foes of the liber- 
ty of my country, any West Briton or 
West Britons who shall induce my fel- 
low-countrymen to enlist in the army of 
England.”’ 

‘*West Briton,’ it may be observed, is 
the contemptuous shibboleth of the 
Sinn Féiner for an Irish loyalist. No 
Irish-born recruiting agents have so 
far been assassinated, and I am in- 
clined to believe that this inner circle 
oath is not seriously meant, being 
rather a formula the known existence of 
which may be used as an intimidatory 
weapon. 

Yet although this organization is 
pledged to deter Irishmen from rein- 
forcing the British Forces and has re- 
sorted to intimidation in the carrying 
out of that object, backed up by the 
threat of assassination, there remains 
the comforting knowledge that His 
Majesty’s Government are not called 
upon at this eventful moment to deal 
with a much more formidable con- 
spiracy—to wit, the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. The Fenian movement 
(the I.R.B.) of the ’sixties never 
achieved the distinotion of a national 
upheaval. But, as a military or- 
ganization, officered by veterans. froni 
both sides in the great American Civil 
struggle, it unquestionably: would:havé 
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done so had Britain at the time been 
engaged in a European war. Accord- 
ing to a statement made in the House of 
Commons by the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, the late Sir Robert Peel, 
there were more than a thousand Irish- 
American officers, from generals to 
subalterns, engaged in training through- 
out the country the rank and file of the 
I.R.B. And the commander-in-chief 
of the rebel army in the making was a 
very efficient French soldier of fortune, 
General Clauseret, formerly of the 
Federal forces under Maclenen and 
Grant, and who wound up his firebrand 
career as ‘‘Minister of War’’ of the 
Paris Communists. Had such a posi- 
tion of affairs existed at this crisis of the 
Empire’s history, it is conceivable that 
we might have lost, temporarily, pos- 
session of the west and_ south- 
western Irish littoral. And that coast- 
line contains a succession of small, 
deeply-indented harbors studded with 
islands, forming ideal bases for the 
‘“‘noussiere navale,”’ the enemy’s de- 
stroyers, texpedo boats, and submarines. 
Thus established at our very gates, with 
a hostile Irish hinterland to provide 
shelter and refreshment, the enemy 
would have it in their power to stop 
abruptly British commerce from both 
the Western and Southern Atlantic and 
no little of that from the Mediterranean. 

So all is not barren from Dan to 
Beersheba. 

In 1867 a prison van containing the 
Fenians, Colonel Kelly and Captain 
Dacey, was surrounded by a party of 
their compatriots, the guards over- 
powered, and the door blown open by a 
pistol shot through the keyhole, which 
accidentally slew a police sergeant. 
Five of the rescuers were captured, tried, 
and sentenced to death. The evidence 
was tainted and was soon proved to be 
utterly untrustworthy. But the mani- 
fest wish of the I.R.B: to involve us in 
a foreign war as well as civil commotion 
had alarmed the whole English people. 


The Secret History of the Sinn Fein. 


This Manchester episode gave that 
alarm a tinge of ferocity. Captain 
Condon, sometime of Meade’s Division, 
at Vicksburg, on being sentenced, ad- 
vanced to the front of the dock and, 
raising his right hand, cried, ‘‘God save 
Treland.”’ 

It is impossible to forget the impres- 
sion that the execution of the three 
‘‘Manchester Martyrs” produced upon 
the lower middle and working classes 
of the people of Ireland. A few days 
after this example of misplaced vigor— 
one that has done more than any other 
event in the last half-century to keep 
alive the spirit of fanaticism among 
Irish extremists—a song was written 
and sung to the accompaniment of the 
American war chantey, ‘‘Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,”’ with the 
refrain uttered from the dock, ‘‘God 
save Ireland’’; and whenever, in any 
part of the globe, there is now an 
assemblage of Nationalist Patlanders, 
social or political, a concert in Cork or a 
St. Patrick’s Day dinner in Calcutta, 
the proceedings regularly close with the 
crash of the ‘‘ Irish Marseillaise.’’ 

When a branch of the Sinn Féin dis- 
perses after, with passionate fervor, 
joining in that heart-wringing refrain 


“*Close beneath the gallows tree, 
Kissed like brothers lovingly, 
True to home, faith, and freedom to 
the last,” 


surely these degenerate successors of the 
men who followed to death Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Smith O’Brien 
cannot but realize the hollow mockery 
of their use of the Milesian hymn of 
revolution! Are the Sinn Féiners 
‘‘true to home” when they invite there 
the descendants of the Hessian mer- 


’ eenaries who in ‘‘’98” fouled Ireland’s 


hearths? 

Are the Sinn Féiners ‘‘true to faith” 
when they enter into an unholy alliance 
with the pagan iconoclasts who dese- 
crated the altars, massacred the priests, 
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and violated the cloistered hearths of the 
ancient faith? 
And are they ‘‘true to freedom,”’ 


these sons of the Isle which through 
The English Review. 
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long centuries has fought for freedom, 
when they would welcome to their shores 
Teutonic Imperialism, materialism, and 
—ah, yes, and Teutonic slavery? 





DOSTOEVSKY AS A PSYCHOLOGIST.* 


The already deep and growing in- 
terest in Russian literature has been 
greatly stimulated by the present 
war, and fresh translations of Russian 
novels are being poured forth, in rapid 
succession, from the press. Of these 
none are more welcome, or more im- 
portant, than the complete edition of 
Dostoevsky’s works which Mrs. Gar- 
nett has been giving us at intervals 
during the past four years. Russian 
critics have awarded this writer the 
first place amongst their novelists, and 
they tell us that from no one else can we 
gain such a true insight into the national 
soul. It is indeed a new and strange 
world to which the Western reader is 
introduced by these books, but never- 
theless he is conscious that fresh 
scenes and altered conditions only 
serve to bring into clearer light the un- 
changing and universal characteristics 
of human nature. Dostoevsky was the 
most ardent and convinced of national- 
ists, but he regarded the strength of 
Russian nationalism as the aspiration 
towards a universal spirit which should 
embrace all mankind. ‘‘To be a real 
Russian,”’ said he, ‘‘means only this: 
to be a brother to all men, to be univer- 
sally human.” He, at any rate, was 
true to this ideal. Through his mar- 
velous representations of Russian life 
and character, he discovers to us the 
elemental facts of life as we all know it. 
Thus while we find in his stories a 


*The Novels of Dostoevsky. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. 7 volumes ready. (Hein- 
emann.) 191 

Dostoevsky’s Works. Five selected vols. 
(In Everyman’s Library.) (Dent & Co.) 

The_ Letters of Dostoevsky. Translated by 

. C. Mayne. (Chatto & Windus.) 1914. 

y a B. - _— and Artist, with an Essa say 
Dos ot Dmitri Merejkowsk 
(Constable Yoo. ) 190 


mirror of ‘‘the soul of Russia,’’ it is 
what he has to reveal about our own 
souls that makes the strongest appeal 
to us. 

‘Raskolnikov is easily the greatest 
book I have read in ten years: I am glad 
you took to it. Many find it dull. 
Henry James could not finish it: all I 
can say is, it nearly finished me. It 
was like having an illness. James did 
not care for it because the character of 
Raskolnikov was not objective; and at 
that I divined a great gulf between us, 
and, on further reflection, the existence 
of a certain impotence in many minds 
of today, which prevents them living 
in a book or a character, and keeps 
them standing afar off, spectators 
of a puppet show. To such I sup- 
pose the book may seem empty in 
the center; to the others it is a room, 
a house of life, into which they them- 
selves enter, and are tortured and puri- 
fied.’’* 

This fine appreciation of Crime and 
Punishment, which occurs in one of 
Steverison’s letters to J. A. Symonds, 
might justly be extended to each of 
Dostoevsky’s chief works. The last 
clause, which reminds us of Aristotle's 
description of Tragedy as ‘purging 
through pity and fear,’”’ indicates the 
point of view from which these books 
should be approached. Other writers 
picture the: external aspects of life, 
describing the accidents of fortune and 
the more obvious revelations of charac- 
ter. Dostoevsky explores the depths 
of human nature, searching out the 
subtle influences and hidden powers 
which mightily affect the spirit and 

*R. L. Stevenson: Letters, Vol. II, page 20. 
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fill life with amazing possibilities. He 
was charged with being ‘‘fantastic,”’ 
and “lacking in universality.” Tur- 
genev barbed the criticism with a sneer 
at his ‘‘ psychological mole-runs.’”’ Dos- 
toevsky emphatically repudiated the 
accusation. ‘“‘They call me a psy- 
chologist,’’ he writes; ‘‘it is not true, I 
am only a realist in the highest sense of 
the word, i. e., I depict all the soul’s 
depths.” And again, with special refer- 
ence to The Idiot, he says:—‘‘What 
most people regard as fantastic and 
lacking in universality, I hold to be 
the inmost essence of truth. And 
observation of everyday trivialities I 
have long ceased to regard as realism— 
it is quite the reverse. In any news- 
paper one takes up, one comes across 
reports of wholly authentic facts, which 
nevertheless strike one as extraordinary. 
Our writers regard them as fantastic, 
and take no account of them, and yet 
they are the truth... . Is not my 
fantastic ‘‘Idiot’’ the very dailiest 
truth?” 

It is in such ‘‘realism’’ that Dos- 
toevsky’s power lies, and of necessity it 
led him to study humanity at its worst. 
He deals with dark and shameful 
phases of life, but not that he may 
minister to a morbid curiosity. His 
only purpose in investigating the mala- 
dies of diseased and wounded souls is 
to discover the source of healing. For 
this reason his books never leave the 
taint in the reader’s mind that is in- 
separable from some novels of the 
“‘realistic” school. It is not a Madame 
Tussaud’s ‘‘Chamber of Horrors’’ which 
they exhibit to us, but a moral hos- 
pital where the skill shown in diagnos- 
ing disease is equaled by the com- 


passion with which the sufferers are_ 


treated. Indeed, Dostoevsky’s unfail- 
ing attitude to men is that of one of 
his finest characters, Father Zossima, 
‘who told his young disciple, Alyosha 
Karamazov, ‘‘to care for most people 
exactly as one would for children, and 
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for some of them as one would for 
the sick in hospitals.’’ 

When Dostoevsky began to deal with 
the sickness of the soul, he soon found 
the root of the matter to be the old 
trouble of the ‘‘ war in the members,” or, 
in psychological phrase, ‘‘the divided 
self.”” Something of this conflict is 
doubtless felt in all lives, but when the 
strife becomes so intense that the spirit 
is torn and agonized by it, then the 
normal experience is lifted to the 
height of great tragedy. This is what 
Dostoevsky shows us, as he strips his 
characters of every vestige of arti- 
ficiality and convention, and reveals 
the springs of desire and action. 

Dostoevsky discovered the problem 
of the divided self, first of all, in the 
depths of his own personality. Writing 
to his brother, at the age of twenty-four, 
he admits the disorderly way in which 
he is living and the neurotic and help- 
less state to which his dissoluteness has 
reduced him. About the same time he 
wrote Letters from the Underworld, 
and it is hardly possible to resist the 
impression that the painful confessions 
the book contains are, to some extent, 
at any rate, a self-revelation of its 
author. ‘‘Every day,’ says the imagi- 
nary writer of the letters, ‘‘I keep dis- 
covering in myself elements of the most 
opposite order conceivable, and can 
feel them swarming within me, and am 
aware that, to the very end of my life, 
they will continue so to swarm. . 

At the very moment when I have ap- 
peared to be most in a position to ap- 
preciate the finer shades of ‘‘the great 
and the beautiful” I have not only 
invariably failed to recognize as un- 
seemly, but also have never failed to 
commit actions which—well, in a word, 
actions which all men commit, but 
which I have always perpetrated just 
when I was most acutely sensible that I 
ought not to do them. The more I 
have recognized what is good... 
the deeper I have plunged into the mire, 
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and the more I have been ready to 
smear’ myself over with the sticky 
stuff. . . . Inwardly and secretly I 
often licked my lips at the thought of 
these revels, and chewed the cud of my 
recollections until their bitterness turned 
to a sort of base, accursed sweetness, 
and then to an actual, an assured, 
sensation of delight.’’ 

The experiences of his trial and im- 
prisonment, which came to Dostoevsky 
three years later, revolutionized his 
life and left him an altogether stronger 
and better man. Nevertheless there 
were many occasions when he was so 
depressed by illness and harassed by 
debt that he seemed driven to the verge 
of distraction. Some of his letters 
are couched in language so abject and 
humiliating that we are reminded of 
such characters in his books as Mar- 
meladov or Lebyadkin, with their maud- 
lin whines about poverty. More than 
once, during the exile to which he was 
driven by fear of his creditors, he suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of the rou- 
lette-table, which he has realistically 
described in his story The Gambler. 
There is no hint that he fell back again 
into the irregularities of his young man- 
hood, to which reference has been made 
-—but we can well believe that there 
were refractory elements in his nature, 
which gave him a very real sympathy 
with many of his characters. Merej- 
kowski, in his illuminating and sug- 
gestive study of Dostoevsky, illus- 
trates the point by a reference to 
The Brothers Karamazov:—‘‘ Remark- 
able is the inevitable blood-bond be- 
tween the monster Smerdyakov, Ivan, 
‘who fought with God,’ the cruel 
sensualist Dmitri, who seemed as if 
stung by a gad-fly, the stainless cherub 
Alyosha, and their father according to 
the flesh, the outcast Fyodor Kara- 
mazov. Equally remarkable is the 
bond between them and their father in 
the spirit, Dostoevsky himself. He 
would have disowned this family, 
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perhaps, before men, but not before 
his own conscience or before God.”’ 
The transition from such portrayals 
of the divided self as were influenced by 
his own experience, to those more pure- 
ly objective, may be made by a further 
reference to this great unfinished work. 
He planned it to consist of a series of 
five stories, each with its separate title, 
but the whole to be called ‘‘The Life 
Story of a Great Sinner.’”’ The hero 
was to be Alyosha Karamazov, who, in 
the only part given to the world, ap- 
pears as—if not quite the ‘‘stainless 
cherub’ Merejkowski suggests—a noble 
and attractive personality. He is a 
young monk, full of spiritual passion 
and love to mankind, possessing no less 
of what Stevenson called the ‘lovely 
goodness’’ of Dostoevsky’s characters 
than Prince Myshkin, while he is more 
thoroughly human. Nevertheless even 
in this pure and gentle nature there is 
the inherited taint which will eventually 
plunge the soul into the throes of a 
great conflict. The elder brother once 
tells him the truth in a drunken fit of 
candor and remorse. ‘I want to tell 
you now,” he says, ‘‘about the insects 
to whom God gave ‘sensual lust.’ I am 
that insect, brother. . . . All we Kara- 
mazovs are such insects, and, angel as 
you are, that insect lives in you, too, 
and will stir up a tempest in your 
blood.”’ And once at least the awful 
fact seems to come home to Alyosha’s 
mind, as he cries: ‘‘I, too, am a Kara- 
mazov. ...Me a monk, a monk!”’ 
To constitute the tragedy of life, 
however, there must be not only the 
inner discordant elements of the na- 
ture, but also the external circum- 
stances which call these elements into 
active and violent hostility. Alyosha’s 
career was not followed to this point; 
but it is seen in many other instances in 
Dostoevsky’s works. The most re- 
markable of all is in Crime and Punish- 
ment, and here the author displays to 
the full his tremendous ‘psychological 
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power. The traitor within the soul of 
Raskolnikov is pride, and it leads him 
to conceive the idea that if he is to 
achieve his ambition he must be ready, 
like Napoleon, to disregard all moral 
laws or conventions which hinder the 
realization of his aim. At first the idea 
is little more than a philosophical theory 
of the ‘‘superman,’’ which he expounds 
in a review article on ‘‘Crime.’”’ But 
the sight of a usurious old woman, to 
whom he has gone to pawn a ring, 
shows the way to a practical application 
of his theory. Possessed of her wealth, 
what could not a man of his intelligence 
do! Why not suppress such noxious 
vermin, as Napoleon would have done 
had she stood in his way? So the war- 
fare between his ambitious pride and his 
better self begins. And directly he dal- 
lies with the infamous suggestion, 
events seem to conspire to bring about 
the tragedy. ‘‘Impelled, apparently,’ 
writes Dostoevsky, ‘‘by some blind, ir- 
resistible, supernatural force, he groped 
for something to which he might cling. 
The unexpected incidents of the pre- 
ceding evening were working upon him 
half mechanically, just as a man who 
has allowed a flap of his coat to catch 
on the cog of a wheel soon finds himself 
hopelessly entangled'in the machinery.”’ 
Here we have the familiar tragic con- 
ception of Fate driving a man to his 
doom; yet it is perfectly clear to the 
reader that the issue is due not to any 
external force, but to the inner division 
of spirit. 

But despite Dostoevsky’s skill in 
analyzing the causes of crime, it is a 
profound mistake to regard his psy- 
chology as simply a demonstration of 
the possibilities of evil latent in the 
hearts of men. If he sees the ‘“‘devil’’ 
in man he is ready and eager to dis- 
cover the ‘‘angel’”’ also. And that 
the divine image is not wholly effaced 
even in the worst, he learned from 
closest contact with the most brutal 
and degraded criminals, in a Siberian 
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prison. The House of the Dead, which 
records some of the incidents and ex- 
periences of those years, is a painful 
narrative of cruelty and suffering and 
a terrible revelation of the foulest cor- 
ners of the human heart. But all the 
darkness is shot with rays of light and 
hope, which are well focused in the 
following passage:—‘‘It is a _ great 
satisfaction to me to be able to say that 
among these dreadful sufferers, in a 
state of things so barbarous and abject, 
I found abundant proof that the ele- 
ments of moral development were not 
wanting. In our convict establish- 
ment there were men whom I was 
familiar with for several years, and 
whom I looked upon as wild beasts 
and abhorred as such; well, all of a 
sudden, when I least expected it, these 
very men would exhibit such abun- 
dance of feeling of the best kind, so 
keen a comprehension of the sufferings 
of others, seen in the light of the con- 
sciousness of their own, that one might 
almost fancy scales had fallen from 
their eyes. So sudden was it as to 
cause stupefaction; one could scarcely 
believe one’s eyes and ears.’’ In the 
letters written just after his imprison- 
ment, Dostoevsky speaks with em- 
phasis, and even enthusiasm, of the 
goodness he had found in the most 
unlikely places and of the new sym- 
pathy and hope for men this knowledge 
had given him. 

Another and very remarkable method 
of dealing with the same essential 
problem of a division of spirit has been 
pointed out by Merejkowski and may 
be introduced in his words:—‘‘ With 
Dostoevsky we often get tragical con- 
trasted couples of lifelike, realistic 
people, who seem, to themselves and 


others, integral personages—halves of 


some third divided being, halves that 


‘ seek one another, doubles that shadow 


one another.” An outstanding in- 
stance is found in Crime and Punish- 
ment. Raskolnikov has been sleeping 
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and suffering from terrible nightmare. 
The dreadful crime of which he is 
guilty has been re-enacted in his 
dream, and the horror of it has gripped 
him fast. At last, with a great effort, 
he casts off the incubus and awakes to 
become conscious of another presence 
in his room. He cannot tell at first 
whether this presence is a reality or 
whether he is still dreaming, and when 
he can bear the uncertainty no longer 
he cries:—‘‘Why don’t you speak? 
What do you wish?” ‘Permit me to 
introduce myself,” replies the stranger, 
“Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigailov.” 
A long conversation follows, but when 
his visitor leaves, Raskolnikov is still 
doubtful as to his reality. Nothing 
short of the positive assertion of a 
friend, who comes in just afterwards, 
that he had met the man on the stairs, 
and would know his face again among a 
thousand, serves to dispel the sus- 
picion that he was the victim of his 
own fancy. This individual, intro- 
duced in such an illusory fashion, be- 
comes very real as the story proceeds, 
but all along he seems to play the 
part of an alter ego to Raskolnikov. 
Svidrigailov says to him:—‘‘You and 
I are fruit of the same tree,’”’ and Ras- 
klonikov sees his own nature mirrored 
in this man, whom he loathes for his 
viciousness, and he feels his presence 
almost as a second accusing conscience. 

A still more daring development of 
this method is seen in the connection 
that is shown to exist between Ivan 
Karamazov, the clever sceptic, and his 
half-brother, Smerdyakov, the valet. 
The full significance of this relationship 
comes out when Smerdyakov admits to 
Ivan that he killed his father, but adds: 
—“You are the real murderer, I was 
only your instrument.” Ivan is stag- 
gered by the confession and by the 
charge. He recognizes the fact that 
Smerdyakov has only adopted his 
theories, and translated into deed a 
thought which he knew had been in his 
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own heart. He feels his mind giving 
way under the shock. ‘‘Do you know, 
I am afraid that you are a dream, a 
phantom sitting before me,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘There’s no phantom here,” 
replies Smerdyakov, ‘‘but only us two 
and one other. No doubt he is here, 
that third, between us.” Ivan is 
alarmed; his eyes hastily search every 
corner of the room and he cries, ‘‘ Who is 
he? Who is here? What third per- 
son?” “That third is God Himself, 
Providence,” answers Smerdyakov. 
Ivan soon discovers, however, that this 
“third” who forms the link between 
himself and his ‘‘other half’’ is not God 
but the Devil. Brain fever sets in, 
bringing with it the terribly realistic 
hallucination of a visit from the Evil 
One, and a great argument follows be- 
tween the two. The whole scene is one 
of the most tremendous conceptions in 
literature, and reveals more of Dos- 
toevsky’s amazing power to penetrate 
the veil which hides the spiritual from 
the material than anything else he ever 
wrote. The Devil taunts Ivan with 
taking him for a reality this time, 
though previously he had professed 
disbelief in his existence. ‘‘ Never for 
one minute have I taken you forreality,’’ 
Ivan cries with a sort of fury. ‘‘You 
are a lie, you are my illness, you are a 
phantom. It’s only that I don’t know 
how to destroy you, and I see I must 
suffer for a time. You are my hal- 
lucination. You are the incarnation of 
myself, but only of onesideofme . . . 
of my thoughts and feelings, but only 
the nastiest and stupidest of them.” 
Here the secret is out! This interview 
lays bare the whole inner tragedy of 
the divided self. The devil Dostoevsky 
creates in this book is the full ex- 
pression of the conception that he has 
been feeling after through all his former 
works. 

But can such a devil as this, who is 
the embodiment of the worst side of a 
man’s nature, do anything more than 
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echo his thoughts? Ivan. says not. 
‘“‘You are myself,” he cries, ‘‘myself, 
only with a different face. You say 
just what I am thinking and are in- 
capable of saying anything new!’’ 
The Devil, however, denies the validity 
of the inference. In dreams a man 
often has ideas come to him which 
never entered his head before, so he 
ironically tells Ivan that even if he 
should say anything new, he is yet 
nothing but his nightmare. Then the 
weird discussion goes on. The secret 
thoughts of Ivan’s heart are dragged to 
light, and he is compelled to face the 
implications of his own materialistic 
philosophy. With dreadful irony the 
Devil riddles his armor of scepticism, 
and when he seeks to have his doubts 
resolved he is tantalized by the repeti- 
tion of the verdict of the agnosticism 
he has embraced. Sometimes the Devil 
almost lets the human mask slip, and a 
glimpse is caught of a personality who 
seems quite other than Ivan’s sub- 
conscious self. One such glimpse may 
be quoted:—‘‘I was there when the 
Word, who died on the cross, rose up 
into heaven bearing on His bosom the 
soul of the penitent thief. I heard the 
glad shrieks of the cherubim singing 
and shouting hosannah and the thun- 
derous rapture of the seraphim which 
shook he&ven and all creation, and I 
swear to you by all that’s sacred, I 
longed to join the choir and shout 
hosannah with them all. The word 
had almost escaped me, had almost 
broken from my lips... .” But 
here the mask is resumed; the Devil 
lightly adopts the philosopher’s plea 
for the existence of evil as necessary to 
the realization of the good, and says 


the thought of this checked his hosan- | 


nah and made him ‘‘stick to his nasty 
task.” 

Still the doubt is unresolved. Is 
the Evil One, after all, only the creation 
of Ivan’s disordered brain, or has his 
sickness opened a door for him into a 
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realm which cannot be visited in nor- 
mal health? This is an old question 
with Dostoevsky. In Crime and Pun- 
ishment there is a significant discussion 
of it: Svidrigailov tells Raskolnikov 
of apparitions that had visited him, 
and is at once advised to consult a 
medical man. He admits that he is 
not well, but claims that it is not logical 
to say that because apparitions are 
seen only by the sick, that they are the 
result of the illness. ‘‘ Apparitions,” 
he argues, ‘‘are to some extent: por- 
tions, particles, from other spheres. A 
healthy man outwardly can have no 
reason for seeing them, considering 
that a healthy man is above all a ma- 
terial man. . . . But let him get ill, 
let his normal physical organization 
get out of order, then forthwith becomes 
manifest the possibility of another 
world; and, in proportion to his increas- 
ing illness, his contact with the next 
world becomes nearer and nearer till 
death hurls him straight away into it.” 

This idea that illness may perhaps 
provide the condition of contact with 
the spiritual world, unattainable in a 
state of health, must be traced to Dos- 
toevsky’s experience of epilepsy, which 
he attributes to a number of his char- 
acters. Kirillov, in The Possessed, thus 
describes it:—‘‘There are seconds— 
they come five or six at a time—when 
you suddenly feel the presence of the 
eternal harmony perfectly attained. 
It’s something not earthly—I don’t 
mean in the sense that it’s heavenly— 
but in that sense that man cannot 
endure it in his earthly aspect. He 
must be physically changed or die, 

. . If it lasted more than five sec- 
onds, the soul could not endure it and 
must perish. In those five seconds I 
live through a lifetime, and I’d give 
my whole life for them, because they 
are worth it.” Prince Myshkin, in 
The Idiot, speaks with the same sense 
of the worth of this experience; and 
though he argues that because these 
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moments are due to disease they must 
be not a higher kind of life but a lower, 
he is not convinced by his reasoning. 
‘‘What matter,’’ he says to himself, 
‘though it be only disease, an abnormal 
tension of the brain, if when I recall 
and analyze the moment, it seems to 
have been one of harmony and beauty in 
the highest degree—an instant of deep- 
est sensation, overflowing with un- 
bounded joy and rapture, ecstatic 
devotion, and completest life?”’ Never- 
theless the Prince recognized that 
these moments were purchased at the 
cost of ‘‘stupefaction, mental darkness, 
idiocy,” and therefore he felt there must 
be something wrong with his argument. 

So Dostoevsky refuses to take the 
final step to which the reader sometimes 
fears he is tending. He will not plunge 
into the mental and spiritual chaos 
which must result if disease is ac- 
cepted as the condition of man attain- 
ing more perfect personality than he 
can realize in health. And with this 
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refusal he is back again with the old 
problem of the divided self. Is there, 
then, no solution of it? Must this 
physician of the soul end with diag- 
nosing its disease and confess his in- 
ability to point out the remedy? Let 
an extract from one of his letters 
answer. He is writing to @ lady who 
complained of her ‘‘inward duality,’ 
and these are his words:—‘‘Do you 
believe in Christ and in His command- 
ments? If you believe in Him (or at 
least have a strong desire to do so), 
then give yourself wholly up to Him; 
the pain of your duality will be thereby 
alleviated, and you will find the true 
way out.” 

Those who have read Dostoevsky 
with sympathetic insight can expect no 
other answer. His psychology is the 
method by which he reveals to men the 
real malady of their soul. His religion 
is the remedy he offers, and that re- 
ligion is—Christ. Here he points to 
“the true way out.” 

George W. Thorn. 





TERRA MARIQUE. 


I. 

I have given this odd name to the 
hero of these events, not so much 
because it resembled any to which he 
ever admitted, as because, if you have 
a hero, it is necessary to have a single 
and convenient name whereby to call 
him, and Terra Marique’s aliases were 
so many and so strange that there is 
no keeping track of them. Ever an 
artist, he seems to have changed his 
title with every branch of his business, 
and it is quite possible that as he went 
from one sphere of employment to 
another he was conscious of divesting 
or assuming a different personality. 
In his early days of pocket-picking and 
petty theft, he went by a variety of 
single-barreled low-caste appellations; 
as a house-breaker he added to all his 


names the elevating adjunct of ‘‘swami’”’ 
and as a forger—where perhaps his 
best work was done—he took to himself 
the rank of Nayudu, and, to bear this 
out, ran a very respectable business in 
gingelly and turmeric. When, subse- 
quent to the Nayudu period, he turned 
dacoit, he reverted to savagery and 
called himself Something Singh, which 
is of all most likely to have been the 
name his parents gave him: what he 
chose to be styled during the episode 
that has temporarily ended his ac- 
tivities I am not in a position to say. 
His was a great career: at one-and- 
twenty he had nine previous convic- 
tions, and at forty or so there was no 
branch of legal procedure or jail eti- 
quette in which he was not versed. 
He could tell always just how his case 
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was going, and on one celebrated oc- 
casion when his pleader—in his better 
days he always had a pleader—was 
shouting, the roof off the Court in a 
magnificent peroration, accused glanced 
at the Magistrate’s face, announced 
calmly that he would take rice diet in 
jail, and prepared to leave the dock. 
This is an incident worthy of record, 
for it shows that even in earlier days 
he was gifted with that independence 
of the ways and channels of other 
minds which brought him to his final 
and unique achievement. 

The cities which contended—ac- 
cording to his own statements—for the 
honor of his birth would rival the case 
of Homer and fill pages; but it seems 
reasonably safe to say that in the 
beginning he belonged to one of those 
nomadic bodies known to the Govern- 
ment of India as Criminal Tribes, and 
registered as such under a special 
Act of their own. His earliest days 
would therefore be spent among a circle 
of filthy tents pitched on some bleak 
and undesirable spot, and he would 
sojourn with a people who, if they are 
only half as dishonest as they look, 
should be able to teach one almost 
anything. To this he himself never 
admitted; latterly he always said he 
was born in Madras, and his first con- 
viction did indeed take place there at 
the age of eight, when he broke into a 
shop and stole cheroots—not to smoke, 
for he was a criminal even then, but to 
sell. But there was nothing of the 
Madras gutter about him; his manners 
were courtly and his countenance 
serene, and he spoke with the curiously 
precise accent of the South Indian 
nomad. He had beautifully waving 
hair and a small pointed beard, and his 
smile would have disarmed a Sessions 
judge; and the tone of cultured and for- 
giving reproof in which, when taking 
the oath, he denied the suggestion that 
he should speak anything but the truth, 
made even hardened magisterial clerks 
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uncomfortable. Magistrates, wearied 
by a procession of vehemently tearful 
or sullenly mendacious accused, re- 
ferred to him as ‘‘something out of the 
common,”’ and so indeed he was. 

He did not attract the attention of the 
really great until he set up as a dacoit 
in the Maharoy Hills in Bommari; 
but as a dacoit he was a conspicuous and 
instant success. It was more in his 
blood, probably, than constable-dodg- 
ing in the alleyways of Madras, or 
poring and niggling over account- 
books in the back room of the Nayudu’s 
shop. His chief and most dangerous 
attributes were the facility with which 
he acquired quite respectable firearms, 
and an extraordinary knack of hope- 
lessly diffusing his band one day and 
having it all present and in good order . 
twenty miles away the next; and he 
worked up and down a stretch of the 
Haiderabad border till the upland 
villagers of Bommari could hardly call 
their souls their own. The Haiderabad 
border is a splendid place for dacoits, 
for by crossing a ditch or overstepping a 
bund they can bring extradition war- 
rants and the like into play; and what 
a business these are only those who have 
wrestled with them know. He finally 
assassinated a Deputy-Superintendent 
of Police, and at that the District 
Superintendent and aJDeputy-Inspector- 
General came out after him with ter- 
rible threats and menaces. Terra Ma- 
rique was nothing if not thorough, and 
he promptly made a movement upon 
the bungalow where these exalted 
officials lay. It was an old bungalow, 
and one of the few which still contained 
that beastly thing a ceiling-cloth. 
Terra Marique got through the roof, 


and sent down his uncle through the 


ceiling-cloth armed with a long and 
effective knife; but either the uncle 
was past his best and a little clumsy, or 
the ceiling-cloth was hopelessly rotten, 
for it ripped loudly, whereat the D.I.G. 
woke up and with great promptitude 
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seized the uncle’s legs. There ensued 
for a brief but exciting minute a tug-of- 
war of the finest; but Terra Marique’s 
foothold was poor, and the uncle came 
down very suddenly into the D.I.G.’s 
arms—minus his head, which had been 
neatly removed. Terra Marique and 
his friends did not believe in approvers, 
and intended to preserve the complete 
incognito of their band. It is only sup- 
position, of course, that it was Terra 
Marique himself who was on the roof; 
but I think from the events it must 
have been. 

This incident is recorded only to 
show that Terra Marique was a man of 
resource, not quite as other men: but 
in justice to the D.I.G. and the D.S.P. 
it must also be said that they cornered 
him ten days later: and Terra Marique, 
against whom personally the evidence 
proved disappointing, retired for a 
period of years to the Central Jail at 
Vellore. 

There was once a man in the North 
of India who went to the United States 
of America and sojourned there for a 
period—which did him little good. He 
became interested in the manufacture 
of aeroplanes, which was: blameless 
enough; but it occurred to him what a 
splendid thing it would be to have these 
engines of warfare brought over to 
India in parts and constructed in the 
depths of the jungle by simple villagers, 
so that intelligent patriots riding forth 
on the completed articles might drop 
bombs upon the oppressive and the un- 
desirable. That man never made any 
aeroplanes, and he is now either dead or 
removed to a place where he can do no 
harm. He has nothing whatever to 
do with this story, save as an 
illustration of those sublime heights 
to which the mind of .the Oriental, 
criminally disposed, can soar. In a 
way,—so far as pure imbecility of 
conception, general impracticability, 
and staggering novelty of departure, 
so far as these can go—Terra Ma- 
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rique’s final effort was something of a 
parallel. 


II. 


As a prisoner, Terra Marique was ever 
docile and lovable, and as a result the 
pleasant gates of the Vellore Jail opened 
before him towards the end of that 
historic month September 1914, He 
was met at the prison gates by a rela- 
tive from Madras, who invited him 
with great cordiality to share his roof 
for the time being—not so much, I 
fear, out of family sentiment, but rather 
from a belief that there must exist 
somewhere some of the fruits of those 
long months of dacoity, which might 
conceivably, if one made oneself agree- 
able, be tapped. From the relative 
Terra Marique first heard that the 
British Raj was desperately at war, and 
now also he first learned’ of the Ger- 
mans. He remarked, speaking with 
bitter experience, that those to whom 
the British Raj succumbed would be 
heroes of no uncertain order, and re- 
tailed the damnable cunning and 
strategy of the D.S.P. and D.I.G. 
above referred to. The friend, while 
admitting this, hinted that it might 
be a closer thing than Terra Marique 
imagined, and told many strange 
tales. That was a glorious afternoon— 
all the way along the hot railway jour- 
ney from Vellore to Madras the talk 
was of wars and prodigies,—meat and 
drink to Terra Marique, who had been 
weaving carpets to the dictation of a 
droning Mahommedan for many weary 
days. There were some villagers in the 
carriage from the Mysore side, who told 
of nightly airships that hovered around 
them, and a rather unpopular Chetty 
merchant, who bewailed his losses up to 
date, and spoke at length of the terrible 
and drastic increase in all prices that 
must needs ensue. But things rose 
to a height at Arkonam, where 
there got in a fat and wheezing vakil, 
--traveling third class and charging his 
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client second all for the glory of the Bar. 
Before this oracle all tongues were 
dumb, and here Terra Marique had his 
first news of the Yemden, that weird 
and Frankinsteinian creature of the 
baleful deep. This was really interest- 
ing; villagers were always telling some 
lie or another, and if Chetties put up 
their prices then one would help one’s 
self and throw them in the tank; but 
this was crime, this was the very soul 
of dacoity itself. The Captain of this 
Yemden, it seemed, was a fellow of the 
first water; he eluded the Police with a 
wave of his hand, sank ships by the 
score, and enriched himself with their 
cargoes to the point of bursting: 
this may not have been strictly his- 
torical, but so it was represented by the 
vakil. Bang! went his cannon, and in 
a crack there was your ship at the bot- 
tom and all trace of the business wiped 
out; no puling villagers calling in the 
Police to view the battered homestead, 
and handing out those clues and tokens 
some one was always fool enough to 
drop. But by a curiously misplaced 
humanity it appeared this wonderful 
warrior first removed the crews: was 
that, inquired Terra Marique, inter- 
rupting the pleader, the proper thing to 
do?. The pleader snorted and delivered 
himself of some noble moral sentiments: 
Terra Marique gathered that the 
Yemden’s procedure was ‘quite accord- 
ing to rule. Other Germans, it was 
true, said the pleader, would not do 
this, perhaps; but anyone who did not 
wish to be regarded as a German as- 
suredly would. To be deformed, or 
leprous, or outcaste might be bad, but 
to be a German ! The pleader 
had much to say of the Emden, its 
general fearsomeness, and the apparent 
impossibility of doing anything against 
it. Terra Marique’s mind was fired. 

The relative’s house was in one of the 
maze of small streets that run beach- 
ward from the big Mylapore bazaar, 
and he had arranged all that was 
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necessary for the comfort of his dis- 
tinguished guest. From the point of 
view of one who had habited a goat- 
skin tent in the monsoon, it left little 
to be desired; but the atmosphere of 
Madras in September will drive the 
most hardened forth in search of air,— 
and after a noble repast the relative 
and Terra Marique stripped to the waist 
and laid themselves upon the mud-pials 
on the street side of the house. The 
relative, with a diplomacy of which he 
was justly proud, was_ skirmishing 
round the question of the profits of the 
dacoity business, and making little of it, 
when on a sudden their conversation 
was interrupted by a dullish noise and 
then a rending crash. There came 
another such, and presently another, 
and a bright light appeared and blos- 
somed in the sky to the northeast. 
Even then one had an inkling of what 
it must be; but presently there came a 
man rushing madly, and screaming out 
“The Emden! The Emden!’ at the 
pitch of his voice; and at that the rela- 
tive’s heart gave way within him, and 
he rose from the pial with the teeth 
rattling in his head. ‘It is the Em- 
den,” said-he. ‘‘Let us run. Let us 
run to the station and take train to my 
wife’s cousin at Arcot.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Terra Marique. 
“‘T am going down to the beach to see 
this ship.”’ 

It was the relative’s last chance of 
the dacoity money; but he was not 
equal to it, and Terra Marique went 
alone. 

He went down through the crowded 
streets and presently across the stretch 
of open country that lies between 
Mylapore and the beach, and as he 


went there howled and wailed over him 


that solitary southward shell which 
penetrated as far as the residential 
quarter of Nungumbaukum and there 
burst harmlessly. He tried to see it 
as it passed, and calculated its weight 
and size—both of which he under- 
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estimated considerably. From the 
beach he had a fine view of the great and 
spreading blaze at the Burma Oil 
Company’s tanks, and once in the glare 
of a searchlight he caught a sight of the 
monster itself—much smaller than he 
had thought. Herana little way down 
the beach and got a peep at the Madras 
Artillery returning fire; and though he 
could not see at all clearly he gathered 
that to load and aim a cannon was an 
easy thing enough. The whole per- 
formance was over far too soon, but the 
next day he inspected some of the 
damage done with much interest. 

That evening he bade farewell to the 
relative—who had passed a terrible 
twelve hours in the Central Station, and, 
failing in the end to get a place in any 
train either for Arcot or anywhere else, 
had come back to his house. The 
relative strove to dissuade him. 

“No,” said Terra Marique, ‘‘I have 
business. I cannot stay.” 

“But have you money?” said the 
relative anxiously. 

‘“‘Plenty,’’ said Terra Marique, and 
left him at that. 


III. 


The East Coast of India is, generally 
speaking, as flat as a table, but here 
and there one comes upon curious iso- 
lated headlands, bulking enormously 
because of their surroundings, standing 
out into the sea. There is such a place 
about three miles south of the disused 
port and active headquarters station of 
Rangole. It is a sort of double or twin 
hill, and it thus enters the sea in the 
form of two headlands, with a rocky 
and almost land-locked cove between. 
This is called Bettson’s Cove, because 
of a collector of that name who either 
fell or threw himself over there long, 
long ago, when collectors were allowed 
some license. From the top of the 
rocks you may look down into this cove, 
as into a well, but to climb up or down 
is as impossible as to get round the base 
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of the headlands, where even in calm 
weather a very considerable sea. leaps 
and surges under the cliffs. 

Hobby, the Port Officer of Rangole, 
was a man of normal habits and aspira- 
tions, save in one particular, in which 
he was very remarkable—he stuffed 
birds. He had followed this pursuit 
with an enthusiasm akin to mania in 
his early years, and instead of giving it 
up, as any decent man would have 
done, he ‘had continued it in all quar- 
ters of the globe. Rangole, from this 
point of view, was extremely disap- 
pointing—all except the headland be- 
fore mentioned, where he found some 
species—far be it from me to suggest 
what species—of rock-breeding birds. 
Thus it came about that on a pleasant 
morning of late October Hobby,‘ ac- 
companied by two of those theatrically- 
attired retainers germane to the Marine 
Department, came crawling over the 
brow of the rocks above Bettson’s Cove. 
Thus again he was the first to witness 
the derelict of Mr. Govindasami’s 
cargo-boat. 

The thing was a full-sized masula 
boat, one of those plying between 
Rangole and Rastavaram, a semi- 
obsolete and silted-up port fifty miles 
to the south. It belonged as afore- 
said to Mr. Govindasami, Nayudu of 
Rangole, a gentleman doing a thriving 
trade in rice, flour, chillies, gram, and 
similar commodities. Mr. Govinda- 
sami did not himself travel with 
his boat, but lived in a large house at 
Rangole; and he had been a thorn in 
Hobby’s flesh for some twelve hours 
back over the non-arrival of his boat. 
Hobby had been somewhat brusque, 
and had told him that nothing could 
possibly have happened to it. He now 
began to revise this opinion consider- 
ably. 

The boat lay in the cove plumb below 
him, broadside on to the land, rolling 
this way and that with the swell, the 
big brown sail with its multitude of 
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patches swinging to and fro. It was 
apparently in perfect working order, 
sail set, decks cleared, and everything 
just as it might have left Rastavaram. 
The only difference was that there was 
obviously no one on board. Like 
all men who follow the sea in any way, 
Hobby was acquainted with the story of 
the Marie Therese, and had spent 
many a weary hour wrangling over pos- 
sible explanations of that sinister tale. 
Here before him was apparently another 
case in point. 

‘“‘Washed overboard by a big sea,”’ 
suggested Hobby to himself; but this 
was obviously untenable, for any such 
sea must have been remarkably local, 
since the bay had been lying in a dead 
calm for days; moreover, Hobby could 
sean every inch of the deck through 
his glasses, and there was not a sign or 
mark of violence or rough usage of 
any kind. ‘‘Well, then,” said Hobby, 


“they got drunk, ran her in here, and 


then, funking old Govindasami, they 
bolted.” 

But in the first place they must have 
been quite abnormally drunk to do any 
such thing, and in the second, as has 
already been shown, there was no pos- 
sibility of-landing here at all, and 
ordinary coasting cargo vessels do not 
carry boats. ‘‘Well, they ran her in 
farther down and bolted, and she’s 
drifted,” said the determined Hobby; 
but he had to admit that there was no 
conceivable bit of coast from which 
they could not again have pushed her 
off, and further, that she must have 
drifted dead against an extremely 
eapable current. Except in stories of 
the supernatural, ships do not do this. 
It was only when he found himself 


raking up the good old Marie Therese — 


theories of colossally muscular mad- 
men, sea monsters, and the like, that 
Hobby realized he had come in contact 
with a problem for once beyond his 
powers. He gave up his birds for the 
day and started back to Rangole, 
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where he learned from Mr. Govinda- 
sami and several disinterested persons 
that not one of the ill-fated crew had 
been seen or heard of. Govindasami, 
who was a kind-hearted man, though a 
shark of a merchant, was almost in tears. 

The Marie Therese-like aspect of the 
case, however, was considerably dimin- 
ished when the boat was brought in and 
it was found that the more valuable and 
less bulky portions of the cargo were 
entirely missing. ‘‘Come,” said Hobby 
to his subordinates, ‘‘this is something 
tangible, anyway. Mr. Govindasami, 
your men have bolted with part of your 
cargo, and there’s an end of it. They’ve 
put in somewhere and set her adrift. 
It’s as simple as A BC.’”’ On the word 
there entered an excited band of ryots 
from the village of Dustapalem, which 
stood at the mouth of the Oddanadi, 
with the news that a large cargo-boat, 
after several remarkable evolutions, 
had drifted slap on to the bar beside 
their village, and was there at that 
moment. The sail had been up, and 
the boat apparently perfectly seaworthy, 
but there was not a soul on board. 
‘*Any marks of violence?”’ said Hobby; 
apparently none. ‘‘That’s nice,”’ said 
Hobby; but he became perfectly violent 
when, about six in the evening, a peon 
arrived with a note from Simmons, the 
port officer at Rastavaram. ‘‘Great 
rag here,’’ wrote Simmons; “derelict 
ashore at ‘Adimbi. Rather a rum 
case’—and proceeded to the usual 
details. ‘‘This is the first thing that’s 
happened since I’ve been here,’’ said 
Simmons. ‘‘Come down and have a 
drink on the strength of it. ‘Don’t 
suppose it’s anything, really.’ 

“Don’t you, my lad?’’ said Hobby, 
after a brief but virile oath; ‘“‘I do. I 
should say personally it was a damned 
queer business!’’ And so indeed it 
was. 

Your attention one moment to the 
question of dates. Hobby saw the 
derelict at Bettson’s Cove on the 
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morning of the 24th of October. The 
Dustapalem derelict was seen to come 
in about 6 a.m. also on the 24th. The 
Adimbi case, which so delighted Sim- 
mons, was the earliest of all, for it drove 
in in fine style before the evening 
breeze, and beached somewhere about 
five o’clock on the evening of the 23d. 
There does not seem to be much to be 
learned from this chronology, and 
neither there ever proved to be; but it 
has a certain bearing on the ease, be- 
cause the 23d of October was Grier- 
son’s birthday. 

Grierson was a dismal sort of man, 
fairly senior in the Salt Department, 
and to the ordinary dismalness of 
fairly senior men he added two hobbies 
which became in his hands also dismal 
—Oriental language and photography. 
He was much better at the first than at 
the second—in fact he was really quite 
remarkably good. There is always 
something disagreeable or curious about 
people who are particularly good at 
Oriental languages; most men are not. 
Grierson was no exception; with him it 
took the form of a mania for solitude; 
if he heard of the approach of another 
European he fled at once; it is of him 
that it is told how once his Chief, having 
business of import, wired to him, being 
then ten miles off, that he would see 
him at twelve noon; and arriving on the 
stroke found Grierson had managed to 
get himself off to camp in the interval. 
It was the photography, however, that 
brought him down to the mouth of the 
Oddanadi on his birthday—though it 
was his solitary impulses that led him to 
spend this festal day in the most remote 
spot of his domain. He was one of 
those people who insist that the camera 
can be made to produce an art to which 
the brush can never rise, and in support 
of this view he was engaged at the 
moment in collecting a series of sun- 
set effects, principally on water. To 
achieve these he paddled about the 
various lagoons and backwaters of this 
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part of the coast in a thing he called a 
portable canoe, which any ancient 
Briton would have instantly recognized 
The sunset effects at the 
Oddanadi mouth are exceedingly fine, 
and on this 23d of October they were 
rendered finer than ever by a huge 
mass of thundery cloud that came 
sliding down the hills from the north. 
Grierson was so intent on his sunset 
that: he did not observe that this 
cloud had split upon the summit of 
Devakonda, and was coming down 
that venerable mountain in sheets. 
Indeed, the first thing of which he was 
clearly aware was that the Oddanadi 
had suddenly risen about three feet, 
and that he and his canoe were half- 
way across the bar and steering, after 
the example of the schooner Hesperus, 
straight for the open sea. 

The storm was a land storm only, 
and made no difference whatever to the 
sea, which, outside the bar, continued 
to run its usual choppy course. The 
sensations of attempting to steer a 
coracle under such conditions have 
been set on record by a far abler pen 
than mine, and indeed this whole 
adventure so much resembles that which 
befell Jim Hawkins when he essayed on 
board the Hispaniola, that to describe 
it in detail would be mere recapitula- 
tion. The last thing Grierson ex- 
pected to encounter was a vessel of any 
sort, for the Bay of Bengal is here- 
abouts a sailless sea; but then he had 
not been looking seaward. A tail of 
the big landward cloud swung round 
and fell about him in a sweep of blinding 
rain, and out of the dimness and vapor 
of this there leapt at him with great 
suddenness a big masula cargo-boat 
careering headlong through the blast. 
The thing came straight at him, and 
was obviously going to strike him full 
tilt. Exactly as in the case of Jim 
Hawkins quoted above, there was a 
long untidy trail of fibre rope hanging 
over the side; and again, exactly as did 
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Jim Hawkins, he stamped his coracle 
finally under water, in springing at it. 
The boat, however, lay very low in the 
water, and he reached the deck without 
much difficulty. 

Grierson’s first impression was that 
he was alone on board; but the sail hid 
a large part of the deck, so he could not 
be sure; moreover, it occurred to him 
that he heard the sound of voices— 
many voices—somewhere in the in- 
terior. He walked into the bows to 
prospect, and discovered among a litter 
of paddy-sacks a strikingly unusual 
sight,—nothing other than a fair-sized 
brass cannon, of the type that is—or 
was—used for firing salutes. The pad- 
dy-sacks gave the impression of having 
been thrown over this fearsome weapon 
as a concealment, and having sub- 
sequently been disarranged, He was 
studying this phenomenon when a 
voice spoke to him in a peculiar accent, 
and turning he saw an elderly man with 
a@ grayish beard smiling at him charm- 
ingly. This person, said Grierson 
took him gently by the arm, and, with 
the compelling personality of one who 
directs a child, led him into the middle 
of the boat. Here Grierson found that 
it was not quite as other boats of its 
class, for the hold or belly of it had been 
divided into three compartments by 
partition walls of wood. The middle 
one, which was small and narrow, was 
open to the deck, and was furnished 
something after the manner of a cabin: 
the others were presumably reached 
by fore and aft hatches, for there was 
no connection with the center room. 
Into this place Grierson found himself 
guided and set upon the only chair it 
contained, while the elderly man, still 
smiling like a seraph, inquired his 
history. Grierson, feeling rather like 
the Arabian Nights, complied, and 
learned in return his host’s destination 
and much of his family affairs. They 
were getting on immensely when the 
old man, with the manner of a French 
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courtier, made an excuse to step on 
deck for an instant; Grierson acquiesced 
with a neat vernacular compliment, and 
almost instantly, as it seemed, with a 
clap like thunder, there came down a 
huge wooden flap or hatch, and there 
was Grierson alone in the dark. 

As was natural, he spent the first 
few minutes in loud and violent outcry, 
which came booming back to him from 
the hollow walls of the ship. He 
attempted to push up the hatch, but 
it was fast. He then ceased to make 
any noise and sat down again, and as he 
sat there came to him again the voices 
of many people murmuring close at 
hand. He listened for a space and 
came to the conclusion that they must 
be through the partition wall on the 
stern side, and he strained every nerve 
to hear, but the rush and thunder of 
the sea against the thin sides of the 
boat was so loud that nothing but the 
same confused murmur came through. 
Grierson pounded on the partition and 
shouted at them in various vernaculars, 
but they went on with their talk un- 
heeding. In the end he decided that 
they heard him perfectly well and were 
paying no attention. 

Grierson boasted a wrist-watch with 
a radium dial, and so he knew that he 
had been sitting there for two hours 
when the unexpected again happened. 
The hatch above flew up with a bang, 
and the courtly accents of the elderly 
gentleman invited him to come up. 
Grierson complied, with murder in his 
heart, and found it a dark night sprin- 
kled with stars, shallow water apparently 
about them, and the lights of a village 
hanging in the sky to port. 

“The sahib may favorably conde- 
scend to land here,’ said his friend, 
“the village is close at hand.” 

“Not just yet, O pearl of wisdom,” 
said Grierson. ‘‘First a question 
or two. To begin with, why did 
you shut me into that damnable 
hold?” 
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The elderly gentleman’s face was a 
study in surprise. 

‘‘Maharaj,’’ said he, ‘‘ the thing is im- 
possible. How could you have been 
shut in? Why did you not cry out?” 

“Cry out!’ roared Grierson, and 
then the inadequacy of argument 
against this sort of thing struck home 
to him, and he took himself in hand. 

“That is the first question,” said he. 
“The second is, ‘Who are all these 
people aft?’ ” 

‘‘Mah’prabhu,”’ said the elderly gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘it will ever be a grief to me 
that such persons should have intruded 
their vile selves upon your honor. They 
are my wife’s relatives, and they cause 
me to curse the day in which I was 
married. The best of them I should 
have presented to your honor, but they 
are all komati people, store-keepers and 
dealers in candles and oil, and being 
unaccustomed to the sea, huzur, they 
are one and all sick. Hence they 
have made outcry and disturbed the 
presence to my everlasting disgrace.” 

“Two questions,’ said Grierson, 
“and two lies. I do not leave this 
boat until I have answers, and the true 
answers. Is it understood?’’ 

“It is perfectly understood,” said 
the elderly gentleman bowing. ‘‘ Does 
the sahib see that village?”’ He pointed 
to the distant lights hanging in the sky. 

“Yes,” said Grierson, and in that 
instant he was neatly tripped and shot 
over the side. “This is murder,” 
thought Grierson, as he soused into four 
feet of mud and water. He came up 
and saw the masula boat setting out 
seaward like a liner, and had a brief 
instant of realization. Then he set out 
towards the lights. As usual the dis- 
tance was deceptive, and it took him 
over an hour to reach them, wading 
knee-deep most of the time. 

He went into Rangole at the first 
possible opportunity—which was on 
the morning of the 25th, and sought 
out Hobby. Hobby was a talkative 
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man, but for once Grierson had an- 
ticipated that he might hold the floor. 
He was disappointed. He found in the 
place of Hobby a gibbering creature, 
who shouted about the Marie Therese, 
and told amazing tales of derelict cargo- 
boats beaching under incredible cir- 
cumstances. 

“It’s beyond me,” said Hobby, “‘it’s 
fairly and utterly beyond me. Sim- 
mons thinks it’s a joke, but it’s too 
much for me. Upon my soul, it looks 
as though there was a small-scale 
Emden in charge of a raving looner 
barging about. It does really.” 

At the chance phrase there suddenly 
shot into Grierson’s mind something to 
which he had so far given but little 
thought—the vision of a small brass 
signaling cannon inadequately con- 
cealed by paddy-sacks. 

‘“My godfathers!”’ he cried, ‘‘I verily 
believe that’s just what it is. You 
listen to me... .” 


IV. 


They caught Terra Marique in the 
end without much difficulty. Masula 
boats are clumsy things to handle, es- 
pecially if you are single-handed, and 
the Rangole port officer’s launch was 
new and speedy. Terra Marique made 
little resistance, but his silent rage was 
awful to behold. He did not even 
respond to Grierson’s jibe when the 
after-hatch was opened and the crews 
of Mr. Govindasami’s and two other 
cargo-boats emerged in a dazed con- 
dition. ‘‘What a lot of relatives your 
wife has,” said Grierson, but Terra 
Marique answered never a word. 

His mouth was opened, however, in 
the port office, while they waited for the 
police. He addressed Grierson, and 
took no notice of Hobby at all. 

**T have been a fool,’’ said he. ‘‘How 
can a dhoby expect to make money by 
mending shoes. This was not my trade. 
The labor was worse than any jail, and 
these swine whom I took on board ate 
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so much that I should have had little 
profit when all was done.” 

“What I don’t understand,’ said 
Grierson, “‘is why you left the boats. 
Why didn’t you sink them? I sup- 
pose that’s what your cannon was 
for.’”’ 

“Sahib,” said Terra Marique, ‘‘I 
said I was a fool. Let one saying suf- 
fice for all. There is a man in a bazaar 
—I will not say his name, for he can 
wait—who sold me the gun. With it I 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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bought at great price twenty-five car- 
tridges. He said they were well and 
truly loaded, and the best. Sahib, 
they were blanks.” 

Terra Marique said no more, was 
taken away, and still saying no more 
went quietly to jail. But there lives a 
man in a bazaar—his name has not 
been said—who once dealt in a brass- 
saluting cannon and cartridges to 
match; and him, a period hence, I 
should not care to be. 

Hilton Brown. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE 


The United States of America exists 
today because Lincoln was President 
during the great Civil War. At first 
he was looked upon as a quaint human 
lyric from the backwoods; few saw in 
him the qualities of leadership, because 
his person and his manners seemed out 
of place in ‘polite society.” Then it 
was noticed that his judgment was in- 
stantaneous, like the coming of light. 
No statesman has ever reasoned with a 
greater brevity than Lincoln’s, none 
has ever been less confused by the 
complexities of social problems. Other 
democrats of genius have multiplied by 
their. loquacity the muddled _ ideas 
which most electors in a free country 
mistake for political good sense. Lin- 
coln went home at once to the main 
points of an entangled problem, and 
never got tired of illustrating them, 
not in profuse arguments, but in 
parables, or in humorous tales, or in 
witty chaff, or in crisp, practical sayings. 
His speech was never flatulent, nor did 
it boom with the big drum. 

Lincoln knew that personal liberty 
in prosperous times thrived on a gentle 
government, which in times of danger 
would imperil the corporate liberty 
called the State’s life and future. 
Hence personal liberty alone was not a 
social ideal, but a habit of self-grati- 
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fication: it required from citizens 
enough ‘self-discipline to protect the 
other freedom—the life of the nation. 
Moreover, the slave-owning States were 
mainly agricultural, and their farmers 
got from Nature a routine like that of 
the seasons; while the free States were 
mainly industrial, and crippled by the 
disunion that industrialism produced. 
Techiness in the North confronted a 
forward-going purpose in the South. 
Lincoln’s position was like that of a 
dominie in a school for spoiled children, 
or like that of a musical conductor when 
a dozen petted tenors and sopranos 
quarrel over their ridiculous whims. 
It is a wonderful comedy to read about 
his wise tact, and his infinite patience, 
and his cool and humorous constancy. 
At first his generals trifled with their 
jealousy rather than win a battle; 
newspapers abused him in _ violent 
screams, for they wanted a President 
enslaved to hysteria; and the bigwigs of 
Washington were startled by his camp 
manners and annoyed by his genius, 
which corrected the State papers of 
Seward and put out of vogue the hollow 
eloquence of Sumner. Even his favor- 
ite secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, often 
laughed at Lincoln’s oddities, made 
jokes about his habit of spitting, and 
called him ‘‘the Tycoon.” Social eti- 
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quette and distinction could not be 
acquired during the Civil War by this 
President, who came from the people 
to save the people from dandified 
officials and from themselves. 

His supreme naturalness and his 
patient concentration were the qualities 
which at last saved Lincoln from being 
defeated by his own side. Self was 
nothing to him, his Cause was every- 
thing; and he gave everyone a fair 
chance to serve the Cause, accepting 
even insults if he believed that they 
came from a person who was necessary 
to the Union. General McClellan 
insulted him more than once, but 
“Little Mac” could train soldiers 
and for this reason Lincoln made use 
of him for a long time. Even after the 
second Battle of Bull Run, where 
McClellan left Pope in the lurch, Lin- 
coln said: ‘‘We must use what tools 
we have. There is no one in the 
army who can man these fortifications 
and lick these troops of ours into shape 
half so well as McClellan. Unques- 
tionably he has acted badly toward 
Pope. He wanted Pope to fail. That 
is unpardonable. But he is too useful 
just now to sacrifice.” 

McClellan had in its worst form the 
feeble official habit that pleads for 
gentlecriticism. ‘‘Don’t let them hurry 
me!’ was the burden of his talk and of 
his dispatches. After the battle of 
Antietam Lincoln went to the field and 
ordered ‘‘ Little Mac’’ to move. ‘‘But 
when I got home,” said Lincoln, ‘“‘he 
began to argue why he ought not to 
move. I peremptorily ordered him to 
advance. It was nineteen days before 
he put a man over the river. It was 
nine days longer before he got his army 
across, and then he stopped again. 
. . . I began to fear he was playing 
false—that he did not want to hurt 
the enemy. I saw how he could inter- 
cept the enemy on the way to Rich- 
mond, and determined to make that 
the test. If he let them get away I 
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would remove him. He did so, and I 
relieved him.” Yet crowds of illu- 
sionists preferred “Little Mac” to 
Lincoln, and resented his downfall. 

Lincoln was often too modest in his 
attitude to military direction. More 
than one of the Union generals regarded 
Lincoln as fit to be a good commander; 
and the President himself said, after 
Gettysburg, when Lee’s army got 
away from General Meade, “If I had 
gone up there I could have whipped 
them myself.” ‘‘We had them within 
our grasp, we had only to stretch forth 
our hands and they were ours.”” From 
Washington Lincoln sent excellent or- 
ders, but the Union army under Meade 
did not move, because a council of 
corps commanders had a majority in 
favor of inaction. Had Lincoln been 
present at Gettysburg Lee’s army 
would have been crushed, and with it the 
Rebellion, perhaps. 

Lincoln grew slowly into his dictator- 
ship, for he was obliged to waste much 
time on innumerable place-seekers who 
preyed upon his forbearance, begging 
for odds and ends of favors while the 
whole country was in danger. All 
day long these harpies were on the 
watch, and Lincoln said: ‘‘They don’t 
want much, they get but little, and I 
must see them.”” There were enemies 
enough in his own camp: he could not 
afford to add to their number by snub- 
bing place-seekers. So he paid in full 
the tribute that democracy exacted 
from him. 

To Lincoln himself this seemed 
inevitable, because his attitude to the 
war was determined by two different 
conceptions of moral duty: one self- 
evident and the other an idea to be 
made real. It was self-evident that a 
progressive nation divided in States 
could not remain half-free and half- 
enslaved; the enslaved portions would 
corrupt the whole Union; and hence 
slavery must be ended. But the cen- 
tral idea of all in the President’s mind 
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was the duty of proving that popular 
government was not an absurdity. 
“If we fail,” he said, ‘‘it will go far to 
prove the incapability of the people to 
govern themselves. There may be 
one consideration used in stay of such 
final judgment, but it is not for us to 
use it in advance: that is, that there 
exists in our case an instance of a vast 
and far-reaching disturbing element, 
which the history of no other free nation 
will probably ever present. That, how- 
ever, is not for us to say at present. 
Taking the Government as we find it, 
we will see if the majority can prevent 
it.” 

In Lincoln’s case the majority was in 
the right; but suppose the slavery 
States had held the majority? Govern- 
ment by votes alone is as risky as it 
would be to govern by tossing up or 
by drawing lots. A majority may be 
on the right side, but a thousand noodles 
cannot be better for the common good 
than a single patriot of uncommon 
ability. Though Lincoln was put in 
office by a just-thinking majority, and 
though he toiled to prove that the 
majority could rule, yet he was obliged 
to draw nearer and nearer. to a dictator- 
ship. All the weakness in the Civil 
War on the anti-slavery side was 
civilian egoism, and all the govern- 
ment came from a few exceptional men. 
The crowd needed drill to turn it into 
obedient regiments. General Grant 
said of Lincoln: ‘‘He impressed me as 
being the greatest intellectual force 
with which I had ever come in contact.” 

John Hay wrote amusingly of the 
quaint contrasts in the great President’s 
character. By way of example here 
are two quotations from Mr. Thayer’s 
“Life of Hay.” 

August 7, 1863: ‘“‘The Tycoon is in 
fine whack. I have rarely seen him 
more serene and busy. He is managing 
this war, the draft, foreign relations, 
and planning a reconstruction of the 
Union, all at once. I never knew till 
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now with what a tyrannous authority 
he ruled the Cabinet. The most 
important things he decides, and there 
is no cavil . . . there is no man in 
the country so wise, so gentle and so firm.” 

May 14, 1864: “A little after mid- 
night . . . the President came into 
the office laughing, with a volume of 
Hood’s works in his hand, to show 
Nicolay and me the little caricature, 
‘An Unfortunate Bee-ing’: seemingly 
unconscious that he, with his short shirt 
hanging about his long legs, and setting 
out behind him like the tail feathers of 
an enormous ostrich, was infinitely 
funnier than anything in the book he 
was laughing at. What a man it is! 
Occupied all day with matters of vast 
moment, deeply anxious about the fate 
of the greatest army of the world, with 
his own plans and future hanging on the 
events of the passing hour, he yet has 
such a wealth of simple bonhomie and 
good fellowship that he gets out of bed 
and perambulates the house in his shirt 
to find us, that we may share with him 
the fun of poor Hood’s queer little 
conceits.” 

He loved Shakespeare, and often 
quoted from ‘‘Richard II” the passage 
beginning: 

‘Let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of 

Kings.” 

Perhaps he knew that he, a heaven- 
sent ruler in a bad time, would fall to 
one of his many foes. And it is quite 
in keeping with the contrasts in his life 
and character that he was in Ford’s 
Theatre watching a farcical comedy, 
‘‘Our American Cousin,” when he was 
shot by John Wilkes Booth, on Good 
Friday, 14 April, 1865. A few hours 
later he died at 453, Tenth Street, in a 
small room on the ground floor. 

In all his governing qualities Lincoln 
remains by far the greatest example of 
what the ruler of a democracy should 
be during a perilous time. Infinite 
patience, with humorous magnanimity, 
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gave him command over himself; 
growth in forethought, swiftness in 
decision at critical moments, and 
courage to enforce the right policy on 
his own side, gave him command over 
the opposition. In minor matters he 
employed compromise: in matters of 
supreme moment he was a dictator. 
Lincoln knew when compromise became 
a coward and a sneak: and this lesson 
The Saturday Review. 
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is the toughest one that democracy has 


. to learn. Riots in New York followed 


his use of compulsion in military service; 
but the ringleaders were punished, and 
conscription went on. One day he was 
asked whether he felt sure that God 
was on his side. Troubled by the want 
of humility in this question, Lincoln 
answered: ‘‘I hope, at any rate, that I 
am on God’s side.” 





OUR EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON. 


Its DISSERVICE AS A 


“Can anyone imagine,” asks the 
sane and solid New York Tribune, 
“that Sir Cecil Spring Rice would use 
the American Press as Count Bern- 
storff has done?” The British Em- 
bassy is mournfully described as a 
“Tower of Silence” to American re- 
porters. No one at the. telephone 
there, it seems, to make Britain’s 
position clear. No Press agent like 
Bernhard Dernburg, that able Jew who 
handled America’s Press unto America’s 
own admiration. 

“The German Embassy,” we read 
per contra, ‘‘is a veritable headquar- 
ters of information.” And in far 
Berlin are hustling ‘‘hyphenates”’ like 
Herren von Wiegand and Carl Acker- 
man, with a suave American Press 
Bureau at the Wilhelmstrasse to wait 
upon their wants. Into the gaping 
notebooks of these men fall staggering 
“stunts” and “‘scoops,” such as the 
star reporter only dreamed of in tamer 
times. Interviews with Papa Zeppelin 
and the Pope, with the Crown Prince 
and prancing Bernhardi, with Dr. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Von. Tirpitz, and 
Falkenhayn, the brain of the German 
army. 

They are dined and wined, these 
lucky lads of the New York Associated 
Press, the World, and other journals. 
They are given special trains and cars. 
Permits here and passes there open. 


’ Connecticut Avenue—that 


“TOWER OF SILENCE.” 


every secret avenue, even those closed 
to German civilians. Their glowing 
‘*flimsies’’ are passed by courier and 
wireless, with the seal of Staatsangele- 
genheit upon them. For these jour- 
nalistic princes of Park Row are now 
privileged servants of the German 
Foreign Office. They saturate the 
greatest of neutrals with the Kaiser’s 
cause and case, which travels far and 


wide with keen American radiation. 


Whereas Downing Sireet is all but 
dumb, and in Washington an awesome 
chill broods over that stately palace in 
“‘island”’ 
home which Sir Edward Thornton 
built for Britain forty years ago—in 
what was then the back-blocks of the 
Federal capital. This is the press- 
men’s “Tower of Silence.’”’ Here the 
cunningest nose of newscraft has ever 
been at fault. Now pro-British New 
York thinks this a pity. There are 
Wiegands and Ackermans in London 
(you will hear it argue), but Asquith 
is a clam and Grey turns a frozen face 
to all pencil persuasion. The star- 
man turns out of Downing Street to 
hide professional nudity with Blue- 
books and White Papers. And even 
this motley dressing of our case the 
British Censor rips to rags! 

On the other side behold the Mephis- 
tophelian Bernstorff sympathizing with 
Washington listeners in this whispering 
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gallery of the world. ‘‘The British 
Censor,” he tells the boys, ‘‘is dia- 
bolically efficient. Better transfer your 
London bureaus to Berlin.’”’ And there- 
with the German Embassy makes 
them generous amends. ‘‘After all a 
newspaper is a newspaper,” pouts the 
aggrieved Tribune. “If the German 
Chancellor is willing to talk to an Ameri- 
can reporter, it is good news. It may 
not be cricket according to British 
views, but it gets printed. And it has 
real effect in the country.” 

The Allied Cause, the British Block- 
ade, America’s Peril from a victorious 
Germany—why scold American jour- 
nals and public men for misconception 
of these whilst official London is mum, 
and Bernstorff and his myrmidons ac- 
tually embarrass the White House 
Cabinet ‘‘by the cleverness of what he 
puts through the newspapers’’? 

I am inclined to agree with all this, 
owing to the preposterous réle which 
the Press plays in American life. It 
has tragi-comic license, and power 
beyond belief. ‘‘Why do you live 
abroad?” I put to half a dozen 
Americans of world-wide renown. A 
hint at their degree would reveal them, 
so I must be discreet. They blamed 
the Press, with its extremes of personal 
journalism, such as I see outrageously 
displayed in the Sunday sheet before 
me: ‘‘Society Buds who’ve taken to 
Drink.’”? There are portraits of the 
ladies in decorative borders, and brief 
but lurid résumés of lively maitri- 
monial affairs. 

The distinguished exile resident in 
London, Paris, or Rome reappears on a 
visit in the Diamond Horseshoe at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Next day his 
daughter’s portrait is published, to- 
gether with that of some aristocrat who 
is “out for the dough,” in the racy 
vernacular of the Yellow Press. The 
exile protests to the editor, a decent- 
appearing person—quite possibly a 
member of the best clubs. He is sorry, 


.residence and that of Mr. 
‘Straight at Greenville, Long Island, 
‘ which was Sir Cecil’s destination. 
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but explains ‘‘he cannot keep out of his 
‘personals’ the names and affairs of 
folks who appear in public places.” 

Libel laws are a complete farce, 
Newspaper companies cunningly regis- 
ter over the frontier in another State, 
so as to ensure complete immunity. 
“We are emigrating,” I read in a pri- 
vate letter signed with a famous name. 
“Literally driven from home by our 
devilish newspapers—the same ones 
that brought on our war with Spain.” 
I have watched skin-clad Syrians down 
Rector Street spelling out their first 
English lessons from these same news- 
papers, whom the American in the 
making soon regards with superstitious 
veneration. 

It is perfectly true that our Embassy 
in Washington has always been a tower 
of silence to the Press. Each new envoy 
is warily sounded, and soon given up as 
one tarred with the same traditional 
brush: even the genial James Bryce, 
of whom luscious things were ex- 
pected. In these hot times rich items 
do float in the fevered air of Washing- 
ton; but, as the Tribune grieves to say, 
‘they lack all interest because ‘no one 
stands for them,’ as we say in jour- 
nalese.”” Value they may have for the 
future historian, but none at all for the 
news-devouring public of today. 

That hold-up of the British Ambas- 
sador, for instance, on the night fol- 
lowing Erich Muenter’s murderous 
attack upon Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Here was a worth-while story! First, 
a fhysterious letter from the dynami- 
tard: ‘‘We have trailed Spring-Rice for 
weeks, and are going to get him yet.” 
How in the dark six men slipped out of 
a big car without a license-number 
and spread themselves across the 
road running between Mr. Morgan’s 
Willard 


Alas! newspaper sleuths bayed in vain 
over thisevent. The British Ambassador 
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refused to discuss the hold-up, or 
give any theory about German “‘bad- 
men” whose exploits rivaled those of 
the Nevada and Arizona trails. But— 
“the Embassy substantially confirms 
the incident.’”” Once more Park Row 
saw its harvest wither, its British quarry 
go to ground in that Washington Tower 
of Silence. It was disheartening. 

On the other hand, German public 
men are familiar as the domestic ‘‘mov- 
ie” stars. Asquith, Grey, Kitchener— 
these are aloof and haughty names, 
mere shadows who abide ‘‘somewhere 
in England,” and are content to let 
their case go by default. German 
opinion in the United States was long 
ago organized for war. The process 
began fifteen years back, when Professor 
Carl Lamprecht, of Leipzig, went over 
on a John-the-Baptist mission, striking 
notes of Faith, Hope, and Hate, which 


spread like fire among the hyphenates—. 


even to German-American prelates like 
the Bishop of Toledo (O.) and the 
Archbishops of Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee, who recently petitioned the 
Pope on the plea of peace. Lam- 
precht was followed in due course by 
Bernhardi himself, who toured the 
States in 1913 to kindle German-Ameri- 
can centers, from St. Louis to Los 
Angeles. 

“He didn’t mince matters’’ is the 
testimony of Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Chancellor of the Leland Stanford 
University in California. Questions 
of morals, of international treaties, and 
national rights the famous General 
swept aside. ‘‘ ‘Law is but a make- 
shift,’ ’? Bernhardi urged. ‘‘ ‘The only 
reality is force.’”’ ‘‘Before I met its 
author,’ Dr. Jordan remarks, ‘‘I felt 
that if’ Germany really adopted the 
tenets of Friederich von Bernhardi’s 
book, Europe would have to crush it 
like a nest of snakes.” 

It is the opinion of men like this, as 
well as the dependence of the American 
masses upon their newspapers, which 
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makes me regret that Tower of Silence 
in Connecticut Avenue. We in Wash- 
ington do need an advocate—a Minister 
of Moral Munitions—because place 
and people, the Allied cause, and 
peculiar American conditions, all com- 
bine to make neglect of American 
journalism a serious blunder of policy. 
“Make use of the Press’? has been a 
German ‘‘ Kaiserwort’’ since Bismarck’s 
day of deceit. For fifteen years the 
famous bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse 
has flourished under the subtle Otto 
Hammann, himself a sort of super- 
Chancellor or Foreign Secretary, with 
the rank of Ministerial Director. The 
Berlin wireless station at Nauen, near 
Potsdam, is inspired by the official 
Press Bureau. So is the Wolff Agency 
under Herr Mantler, which feeds a 
German chain of subsidized newspapers 
from Athens to Madrid, from Stock- 
holm to Sofia, and from Sacramento to 
Santiago de Chile. 

Leading men in the Department of 
Political Propaganda and News are 
Dr. Dreichsler, who graduated at 
Harvard, and Colonel Herwarth, who 
preceded Von Papen as military at- 
taché to Count Bernstorff. No sooner 
had war begun than the Berlin Foreign 
Office formed an American Press De- 
partment, pouring out “‘stories of hu- 
man interest,” with ready-made blocks 
from the most striking and skillfully- 
chosen photographs. 

It would take me too long to follow 
the ramifications of this wonderfully 
organized service. But look south, 
past the Rio Bravo, at seventeen South 
American nations and two island repub- 
lics of the Caribbean. Here German 
agents buy up newspapers and flood the 
land with books and pamphlets, leaf- 
lets and postcards. ‘‘She summons 
the music-hall ditty and the moving 
film to her assistance,” says my friend, 
Sefior Santiago Pérez-Triana, our unique 
authority upon Latin-American mat- 
ters. 
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Thus each day the lie resounds, till 
it acquires the semblance of reality and 
becomes a_ seed of mischief in a 
furrow of ignorance. Let the Span- 
ish-American look to the old home- 
land, and still he sees the German 
looming. ‘‘At present,” owns Sefior 
Luis Araquistéin, of the Madrid El 
Liberal, ‘‘the fingers of one hand would 
count the daily papers which have not 
been brought up.’”’ And Madrid has 
twenty large dailies. 

In the United States there could be 
no question of buying the Press. Count 
Bernstorff simply fed it with good 
stories and news, to the ultimate irrita- 
tion of President Wilson and State 
Secretary Lansing, who were often 
forestalled and countered in the leading 
organs of their own land. Mr. W. R. 
Hearst’s papers, the American (morning) 
and Journal (evening) are scathingly 
anti-British, and have great sway with 
the masses. 

Hostile also is young Ridder’s Siaats- 
Zeitung. Poet-publicists like George 
S. Viereck, ex-Cabinet Ministers like 
Mr. Meyer; certain cotton Senators, 
State Governors, and German-Ameri- 
can leaders of the ‘‘big business’”’—all 
these are among the anti-British forces 
now seething in the United States. 

Then how is it, you will ask, that 
sympathy with the Allies is a consider- 
able factor at all? Because Americans 
dislike a bully. Especially when he 
wears uniform, and rattles the sabre in a 
fight of his own pre-arranging. Even 
Bowery folk, who revel in the pink 
Journal, loathe a ‘‘frame-up,’’ whether 
in prize-ring or baseball-field. For 
which reason I favor a rational campaign 
of publicity from our Embassy in 
Washington, such as many an able 
man of letters would undertake with- 
out any pay. 

“German activities must be coun- 
teracted,” says that eloquent Latin- 
American statesman, Sefior Pérez-Tri- 
ana, who pictures the histrionic Kaiser 
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consoling the bleeding, perishing waifs 
of the wintry passes with ‘‘O, my 
beloved Serbian people!’ No gravita- 
tion sets Truth unerringly on its throne. 
The unspoken word is like the ex- 
tinguished torch and calls for kindling. 
America’s masses might well receive 
England’s real purpose as champion of 
the weak, and savior of the ideals of the 
race in this tremendous deal with 
Destiny for the liberty of the world and 
the dignity of men. 

But to bring this about we need in 
Washington as able an envoy as the 
Empire can produce. No Machiavelli, 
but the brief ‘‘Palabra de Inglés” in- 
carnate. Even the “word of an Eng- 
lishman”’ can be lost in an ocean of 
innuendo and falsehood. America 
should be given the facts with live re- 
iteration, from the wholesale horror of 
Armenia to German designs on the 
famous doctrine of President Monroe, 
which runs as follows: ‘‘We should 
consider any attempt on their part (i.e. 
that of the European Powers) to extend 
their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

Our diplomatic service, indeed, needs 
root and branch improvement. All 
signs indicate the toppling of the old 
régime. Had diplomacy been a ‘“‘car- 
riére ouverte aux talents,”’ instead of the 
narrow orbit of rank, wealth, and 
privilege, how different a face might our 
scarred Today have worn! What gen- 
ius we needed to steer affairs for us in 
Stamboul and Sofia—in Berlin itself, 
and Bucharest and Athens—where the 
unscrupulous Baron Schenck led Press 
and people, Court and camp against 
the Allies, with tragic, uncertain results! 

We need in Washington today a great 
and earnest statesman to work in har- 
mony with the best and profoundest 
thought of enlightened America. With — 
the intellectual and traveled élite, and 
with leaders like Elihu Root and 
Senator Lodge. 
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To Senator Lodge Germany’s sub- 
marine is ‘‘a new instrument of mari- 
time destruction which must not be 
impeded in its work of death and mur- 
der’! . . . “Such a doctrine is re- 
volting to every instinct of humanity, 
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every principle of law and justice.’ 
What a pity that notes like these, ring- 
ing from the American Senate, wake no 
answering thrills in the British Tower of 
Silence close by in Connecticut 
Avenue! 


Ignatius Phayre. 
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When President Wilson during his 
western tour three months ago, said 
some startling things as to the grave 
danger of America’s being drawn into 
the war, many people condemned him 
for giving way to a form of sensational- 
ism incongruous with the whole of his 
previous record. The movement of 
events since the sinking of the Sussex 
would seem to show that Mr. Wilson 
was not without prevision of the pres- 
ent crisis. He had evidently been led 
to form a right estimate of German 
pledges and compromises. Germany, 
it was plain, would not abandon the 
practice of submarine piracy, and a 
day would come when the President 
must cease sending Notes of protest 


and warning and take decisive action.. 


That day would seem to have arrived. 
To hold up the flag and keep out of 
the war has been the twofold aim of the 
Washington Government. Can both 
be done? If so, is the method followed 
by Mr. Wilson for the past fifteen 
months the right, or the only, one to 
pursue? If war after all is to be the end 
of all his patient negotiation, would it 
not have been better to declare war 
when the Lusitania was sent down? 
And if a war policy was impossible 
then, how is it that America has been 
brought .to face it now? These are 
questions asked on all hands in Eng- 
land, and they ought to be clearly 
answered. 

President Wilson’s opponents (their 
present temper is extraordinarily fierce) 
contend that his method has been 


wrong from the beginning. Not only 
has it subjected the United States to 
unparalleled humiliation, but it has not 
been a genuine peace policy at all. . At 
every stage it has involved the im- 
minent risk of war—unless the words 
used were to be taken as meaning 
nothing. Indeed, they argue it pre- 
pared a series of crises out of which, 
unless by supernatural luck, there 
was no issue except war. The alter- 
native method—that is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
—would have had the appearance of 
greater hazard, but in reality it would 
have made for peace, and peace with 
power and honor. No one knows what 
Mr. Roosevelt would have done. He 
would not have acted in regard to Bel- 
gium: that is clear from his published 
statements in the autumn of 1914. 
But, according to the likeliest inter- 
pretation, when the submarine war 
was proclaimed in February, 1915, he 
would have warned Berlin, in emphatic 
terms before a single merchant crew 
had been drowned; he would have held 
Count Bernstorff responsible for the 
Lusitania advertisement; he might 
have forbidden the liner to sail until 
security for its safety had been given; 
and he would certainly have made the 
world ring with the noise of his prepara- 
tions for war. The assumptions be- 
hind this hypothetical policy, are, first, 
that Germany, realizing that the United 
States was resolved to act as a strong 
instead of a hesitant neutral, would 
have consented to surrender the ad- 
vantage. of her submarine arm; and 
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secondly, that the President, in adopt- 
ing a spirited tone and attitude, would 
have been able to count upon the 
united support of the American people. 
The first assumption (though the 
Lusitania might have been saved) is 
unwarranted; the second goes against 
the accumulated evidence of the whole 
war period. 

This latter is the capital fact which 
Mr. Wilson has realized, the fact 
which his enemies in America, like 
his contemners on this side, altogether 
fail to appreciate. The United States 
is not a nation in our European sense. 
Its five or six principal regions are as 
diverse in character as they are geo- 
graphically separate. In this country 
(small blame to us) we conceive of 
America as Anglo-Saxon. We know the 
overwhelming weight and intensity of 
the moral judgment passed by the 
Atlantic States in favor of the Allies. 
Some of us have not2d that there is 
little pretense of neutrality in the most 
powerful newspapers. Alike in head- 
line, editorial, and humorous column 
the bias is unmistakable; while that 
very serious journal, Life—the nearest 
thing to Punch as a reflection of well- 
to-do opinion—belongs, you would say, 
at least as much to London as to New 
York. But it is foolish to identify 
Boston and Philadelphia—where opin- 
ion is not only strongly pro-Allies, but 
passionately pro-English—with America 
west of the Alleghanies and the Great 
Lakes, just as it would be misleading to 
read the fine manifesto, published 
recently, of the 500 intellectuals as a 
statement of what the multitudes are 
thinking and feeling in the wide areas 
of the Mississippi Valley or beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. The Middle West, 
remote from both the oceans, does not 
and cannot share the outlook of New 
England or the Southern States, and it 
contains what is, in many respects, 
the characteristically American’ ele- 
ment of the population; while to the 
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people of the Pacific coast it would 
be obvious folly to talk of the danger 
of German aggression. They live under 
‘the straining floodgates of the East’’ 
and see the menace of tomorrow, not in 
German dreams of world dominion, but 
in the expansionist impulses of Japan. 

The geography and social variety of 
the United States are a sufficiently 
powerful influence towards complete 
neutrality in the European conflict, 
but, as everyone can see, they are not 
more powerful than the racial influences. 
None of the population estimates of 
German-America are satisfactory; but 
it would not, I think, be possible to fix 
upon a smaller figure than fifteen mil- 
lions, especially if we count in with 
them the large bodies of Scandinavian 
and other sympathizers. At the begin- 
ning of the war it was possible to be- 
lieve, as Mr. Roosevelt still appears to 
believe, that the great bulk of the 
German-Americans are ‘straight’ 
Americans and would behave as such 
under whatever ordeal; but that is a 
point upon which most observers would 
express very serious doubts. It is, 
however, not German-America alone, 
formidable as that element is, which 
makes the racial obstacle to a com- 
pletely national policy. There is an- 
other aspect of the problem, and one of 
immense significance, which is per- 
sistently overlooked. I mean the enor- 
mous mass of opinion in America which 
is, by racial tradition and political 
sympathy, either resolutely neutral or 
else distrustful of, or hostile to the 
Alliance. We cannot expect the people 
from Greece and the Balkan States to be 
enthusiastic for American action on 
behalf of the Allies; but far more serious 
in this connection is the great mass of 
new Americans fed by the immigrant 
stream from Poland, the Baltic prov- 
inces, Galicia, and other parts of Russia 
and the Russian border. All these, 
whether Jews or not, have one over- 
mastering sentiment in regard to Euro- 
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pean policies and governments—a pro- 
found horror of Russian despotism, 
a puzzled indignation and resentment 
against the co-operation of freedom- 
loving Britain and France with the 
autocracy from which they have fled. 
Whether Hebrew or not, I have said; 
but it is necessarily among the Jews 
that the feeling is most intense, and 
that féeling has been stimulated by 
the recently published report by the 
American Jewish Committee upon the 
treatment of the Jews in the Eastern 
war zone. . 

It is impossible, I think, to defend 
the whole of Mr. Wilson’s policy since 
the first Note on the submarine issue. 
The most thoroughgoing admirer must 
admit that, time and again, the Presi- 
dent has said both too much and too 
little, has too often trusted to luck, 
and has missed more than one oppor- 
tunity for decisive action which the 
whole neutral world would have ap- 
plauded. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that his position has been and is 
one of unexampled difficulty. A re- 
view of the whole situation impels one 


to the conclusion that every possible 
The New Statesman. 
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course would in one way or another 
have laid his Government open to 
disaster. It is abundantly clear that, 


‘in the controversy with Germany, 


wisdom as well as safety made it ad- 
visable for him to refuse every oc- 
casion for a breach that did not imply a 
thoroughly American quarrel; and that 
oceasion he appears to have reached. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
the condemnation to which he is now 
being subjected is in the main retro- 
spective. That is to say: Mr. Wilson is 
denounced and repudiated, not be- 
cause his early inaction went against 
the nation’s will and judgment—most 
emphatically it did not; but because he 
failed to see a year ahead and conse- 
quently could not know, when the 
catastrophe befell, what at least one- 
half of the American people would have 
chosen to do if they had known what 
was to follow, which means, in effect, 
that Mr. Wilson is condemned because, 
in default of a supreme genius of divina- 
tion, he has had to make the most of 
the powers of intelligence and judgment 
with which nature has endowed 
him. 
S. K. R. 
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Now and again, on evenings which 
are termed musical, and which at 
least do not fail of being noisy, a 
songster will recite to you passages, 
usually of a tender nature, that hap- 
pen “oft in the stilly night.” It is 
possible that he may not be very inti- 
mately acquainted, of any personal 
knowledge, with night in the solitude 
of the country out of doors, for if he 
were it is hardly conceivable that he 
could sing of it, with.a clear conscience, 
as ‘‘stilly.” It is true that sometimes, 
if you put your head out of window in 
the midnight when no breeze is stirring, 
you may for a moment or two have the 


illusion that no sound is about you, but 
thatis because your bedroom window is 
rather likely to be above the ground 
floor, and with no growth of any floral 
things about it. Unless these are its 
circumstances it is impossible that 
you may listen even there for long 
without being aware that, far from the 
night being ‘‘stilly,” it is in reality 
filled and alive with a perfectly aston- 
ishing number of sounds. No single 


one of the sounds is loud—that is true 


—but probably it is just because of the 
absence of any one noise of overmaster- 
ing loudness that it becomes possible: 
for you to be thus aware of what ap- 
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pears to be an infinity of tiny sounds 
which strike you as with the sensation 
of hearing all, or a great number of 
them, at the same moment. It is 
likely that the physiologist would tell 
us that it is an impossibility for us 
actually to receive the impression of 
more than one sound, that is to say, 
of more than one length of air-wave, 
at a single instant; but at least these 
very small sounds follow each other 
with such swiftness, and each makes 
such a slight and quickly passing appeal 
to the auditory sense, that we are 
certainly not conscious of any in- 
exactitude in affirming that we hear a 
multitude of them at the same time. 
They seem to come altogether into one 
jumbled impression. In the daytime 
it is hardly possible to have a like ex- 
perience. In that work-a-day world 
there is nearly always some noise that 
is so emphatic as to make you aware 
of the singleness of the sensation it 
gives you. The psychologist, no less 
than the physiologist, has his say here, 
telling you that the attention can be 
given to one object of sense only at any 
one instant. In the comparative calm 
of the night there is, for many minutes 
together, no single sound to oc- 
cupy your attention strongly; it 
j3 distributed, going from one of 
the little sounds to the other 
so quickly as to give them an 
illusion of coalescence, like the optical 
illusion of the kaleidoscope. It is 
thus even as you lean from your win- 
dow. It is thus, magnified multi- 
fold, if you pass into that far closer 
communion with nature which you 
may establish if you come forth from 
your tenement of bricks and mortar, 
which is the fence that modern man 
has erected between himself and 
things as nature would have them be, 
and stand or lie silent on Mother 
Earth in the midst of all the rest of her 
children. Believe me you will not 
then find night ‘‘stilly,’? nor a time 
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when all the good children of Mother 
Earth are asleep. 

Certain of the sounds you will iden- 
tify, or at least will believe that you 
assign to their real makers. Of such 
are the innumerable little patterings, 
as it were the sound of a scratchy pen 
traveling over paper, then stopping 
very short and abruptly—the scribe’s 
idea not too fluent in his mind. * These 
are the footfalls of small nocturnal 
people going over the carpeting of dry 
leaves or among the stiff grass blades 
with hard-shod feet and talons. They 
may be feet of shrews or voles, or even 
of larger creatures than these; but the 
majority of the pattering and the 
scratching will be done by the insects, 
because they are far more numerous 
and more incessantly busy—the ants, 
the beetles, and soon. And generally 
it is the fallen leaves that play the part 
of sounding-board to it all. It may be 
that quite a different creature is at 
work, making more direct use of the 
leaves for its own lawful occasions, 
but, like the others, producing from 
the leaves a sound that is almost 
night-long. One of the many cor- 
respondents who are kind enough to 
write to me on the subjects of some of 
these short essays in the Westminster 
describes this process vividly. ‘‘ Walk- 
ing,’’ he says, ‘‘in my garden on a 
quiet November evening, I used to be 
astonished by hearing a constant 
rustling of dried leaves on the ground, 
always ahead of me. It was too late 
for birds to be about. I wondered, 
could it be mice, and would they be so 
numerous and .omnipresent? I de- 
cided in the negative, and then tried 
by the quietest and slowest approach 
to stalk the mysterious beings who 
rustled the leaves. After many fail- 
ures I at last succeeded, and dis- 
covered they were Darwin’s favorite 
earth-worms, who were busy pulling 
the withered leaves into and down their 
holes, I suppose to provide themselves 
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with nourishment during the hard 
weather which lay before them. It 
then became a pleasure, while prome- 
nading the garden by day, to notice 
the leaves in scores that were more or 
less dragged into the worm-holes. They 
were twirled rdund as we twirl a sheet 
of paper round a bouquet of flowers, 
and I think the stalk and narrow end 
were always pulled in first. Query— 
what sort of mouths, teeth, and jaws 
have worms?” The final query is 
something of another story, and too 
long for the present discussion, though 
a chapter on ‘‘mouthpieces’”’ and their 
variations according to their special 
purposes might be interesting enough. 
But for the rest, these are evidently 
the comments of a good observer, and 
of one who can describe what he ob- 
serves. There can be very few, even 
of far more casual habit of observation 
than this correspondent, who have not 
noticed the leaves, as he says, sticking 
partially up out of the worm-holes 
on any lawn after a damp night. It 
is possible that he who saw them may 
have wondered, not knowing that it 
was the work of worms, and, it may be, 
speculating, as this one seems to have 
speculated, whether worms had the 


grip of jaw sufficient for the purpose. - 


Of all the tiny noises of the night this, 
of the worms working among the leaves, 
is perhaps the least suspected, and the 
most persistent. 

There is one mood of Nature and one 
only in which the night, for the watch- 
er, is not filled with these innumerable, 
scarcely palpable sounds. When all 
the world is wrapped in the garb of 
snow the activities of very many of 
the nocturnal creatures are checked; 
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this check of the activities occurs as a 
result of the low temperature simply, 
and we find it at times of a hard and 
crisp frost, no less. But the snow, 
besides being an enervator of vital 
forces, acts also as a muffler of all 
sound that the creatures still have 
enough vitality to produce. Itisnota 
time at which the watcher will care. to 
remain watchful for long, by wood 
orfell. Tobe ‘‘out with Nature’’ may 
be the ideal life, but this, like most 
general dicta of its kind, is to be ac- 
cepted with the due limitations of the 
manner and the place and the time, as 
classically laid down by Aristotle; and 
lying on your cloak at midnight in the 
woodland is not the ideal of all thatis 
most comforting when the snow is 
about you. You will be the less tempt- 
ed to dally because all except the louder 
voices of the night are hushed. It is, 
as it were, a dead world, or a world of 
arrested life. The very silence is so 
oppressive as almost to seem audible. 
You may go home, to your far more 
grateful fireside, with the impression 
that not a living thing has been stirring 
about you as you held your brief noc- 
turnal vigil. And then, coming forth 
the next morning and going to the same 
place, you will perceive the tell-tale 
face of the candid snow as it were rid- 
dled with wrinkles formed by the 
footprints of little creatures that 
must have been going to and fro all 
about you, even while you watched, 
though you saw and knew nothing of 
them. You may be assured that 
you were well spied upon’*yourself, 
though you were all unwitting of your 
watchers. 
Horace Hutchinson. 
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“‘When I Was a Boy in Russia,” by 
Vladimir De Bogory Mokrievitch, is 
illustrated by fourteen photographs 


disclosing Russians of many ages and 
ranks, and its text initiates young 
readers into the mystery of affairs in 
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modern Russia, showing how the Mus- 
covite thinks and feels. It also ex- 
plains, why, with his heritage he mu :t 
for many a year be unlike the happier 
sons of free lands in which the ruler is 
not called by a pet name but lives and 
dies for his people, being their free 
choice to be both their servant and the 
greatest among them. Even adults 
will find this small work a convenient 
compendium of Russian history, man- 
ners, and customs. The author’s daugh- 
ter, Mme. Nathalie de Bogory of New 
York has assisted in the production of 
the book. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


“The Whirligig of Time,” by Way- 
land Wells Williams, is the story of 
two brothers and is written in the 
leisurely style which we associate with 
the English rather than the American 
novel. It is a study of the brotherly 
relation. We first meet James and 
Harry Wimbourne at their mother’s 
death bed, when James is twelve and 
‘Harry ten years old. Shortly after, 
on the death of their father, the boys 
are separated, Harry going to England 
for seven years and James to an Ameri- 
can preparatory school and later to 
Yale. Harry returns to America and 
also attends Yale, but with a different 
temperament and different reactions to 
college life than James experienced. 
The brothers are inarticulate in their 
affection and their lives touch each 
other vitally only occasionally, but 
whenever the younger brother is in 
great need James always comes to his 
assistance and rescues him most nobly. 
Twice they fall in love with the same 
woman, and twice James withdraws 
in favor of Harry. James’ marriage, 
the threatened ruin of his happiness 
and the successful working out of this 
problem form the most vital chapters 
in the novel. As a character study 
the book is remarkable. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company 
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- The title of Compton Mackenzie's 
““Mr. and Mrs. Pierce” announces it 
immediately as one of the studies of 
married iife now so common, but its 
use of the financial element is original 
and so free from technicalities that 
nobody, even though as simple as the 
heroine, can find any difficulty in under- 
standing it. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce are 
young, the proud owners of a remark- 
able baby, and a good income derived 
from the husband's clerical work for a 
paper firm with the Dickensian name of 
Pynchon, Fielding & Styce. They are 
well educated, out of debt, with no 
dependent kindred, a pretty suburban 
house and neighbors whom they have 
trained to keep outside their domain, 
by regularly extinguishing the lights in 
the living room. Into this Eden enters 
the serpent of financial ambition and 
prompts the wife to demand that 
her uncle and guardian shall imme- 
diately place her little fortune in 
her own possession, to the end that 
she may give it to her husband and 
transform him into a capitalist. Before 
she discovers the difficulties and dangers 
of being an earthen pot among the iron 
pots of the Pactolus, she encounters 
the genus scoundrel, species plausible, 
and comes very near losing husband, 
baby, home, self-respect and income. 
She has to appeal to her mother and 
to her sister’s husband for assistance, 
and experiences all the delights of 
family disapproval and consequent 
lectures; but she gains self-knowledge, 
control and perception of what con- 
stitutes a real friend, and perfect 
understanding between herself and her 
husband. Mr. Mackenzie by no means 
exposes his plot to his reader until the 
last moment and it is best to imitate - 
his example. There are enough revela- 
tions in Mr. Alonzo Kimball’s pictures 
of ladies in evening costume of 1916 
to satisfy the most curious. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 





